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ADVERTISEMENT. 



HaVhig deYOted several years to the study of Stenogra- 
phy, it has occurred to me that several of the Principles of 
that Art are not essentially connected with the short- hand 
Cipher ; but that they are applicable to a species of writin^j^ 
couched in Common Characters, which, although its traces 
may be more than five times as lengthy as short-hand, will 
only occupy about half the space or time of ordinary 
writing, and, moreover, is comparatively of easy attainment. 

With this view I have contrived the following Method of 
abridgement and dispatch ip. vijNfig,'nnder the impression 
that it may be occasionally «^]fiifi!^ble, especially in those 
eases wherein the writer is Imiited in point of time ; and 
acceptable to a few of these persons who set a value on this 
species of property, and wish to dispose of it as advantage- 
ously as possible, and yet know of no means of taking down 
intelligible notes, except according to the usual slow and 
tedious process in the delineation of words. 



AN EXPEDITIOUS 



METHOD OF WRITING. 



GENERAL RULES. 

1. Write uniformly in the same way, both 
in regard to the number of characters em- 
ployed and their formation. 

2. Hold the pen lightly, and ayoid all strong 
marks, dashes, and flourishes. 

S. Write as small as you conyeniently can« 

4. In making points and dots, rest the pen 
a little without vibrating it. 

5. Avoid all unnecessary lifts of the pen. 

6. Form every letter, both capital and small, 
in such a way as to admit of joining with the 
next letter, and do not slope them too much* 

7. Always join the character for ^^and'* to 
the following word. 

8. Denote citation by single marks only. 

9. Be sparing of punctuation, substituting 
the comma for the semicolon and the full stop 
for the colon. 
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2 ABBREVIATING RULES. 

10. If pressed for time, punctuation may be 
altogether dispensed with, as also the crosses 
of"t'*sanddotsof"i'V 

11. Never write a word at length which may 
be expressed by a common abbreviation. 

12. Make no erasures, but draw a line 
through such words as may be inserted erro- 
neously. 

13. Use good pens and fresh common ink, 
but do not interrupt the writing to renew 
them. 

14. Use wove paper in preference to laid. 
In addition to the foregoing expeditory 

Rules for writing a fast Running-hand gene* 
rally, which may be taken as orthographical, 
I have subjoined a few simple and practical 
rules for abbreviating the text. 



ABBREVIATING RULES. 

1. Omit the prepositions "q/*'' and 'Wo" 
generally, except before "a, an, <Ae," and'S^" 

2. Omit the pronoun " rt,'' unless it be pre- 
ceded by the prepositions ''^of^from^ tOy with^^^ 
or'' by r 

3. Omit the expression ''the case''' when 
sued expletively after the verb " to fee." 



ABBREVIATING RULES. 3 

4. Omit the words "i«" and ^^ are^* after 
words ending with the sound of «*' or "2?,*' 
and the words ^^ w, hasy it isy is it, it has, has 
it, its, his,^^ and ^^ are,^^ before words begin- 
ning with an "«." 

5. Omit the signs of the present tense — 
** est, eth,"*^ and **«/' and the signs of the past 
tenses — "cd" and "en." 

6. Omit the adverbial termination "iy." 

7. Omit all mute letters, whether vowels or 
consonants. 

8. Omit the syllable "cr" at the end of 
words, when preceded by a consonant, and all 
syllables and letters that are but slightly ar- 
ticulated. 

9. When ^^ ar^^ is pronounced like "aA/," 
that is to say, like "a" broad, the "r" may 
be omitted : in like manner, when " au" takes 
the sound of "a" broad, the **w'' may be 
omitted. 

10. When "or" is pronounced nearly the 
same as " au,^^ and when it assumes the sound 
of ^^ore, oar,^^ or ^^oer,^^ the "r" may be 
omitted. 

11. Substitute "o" for ^^ eau, aux,^^ and 
aut;' "c" for " i," "/" for « c^A" and "|>A," 

f for "^," "c" for " *" and "ju," and "«" 
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4 RULES EXEMPLIFIED. 

for "a?," and " cc" at the end of words, when 
pronounced as such. 

12. Substitute **e" for "y," when sounded 
as such, "t*' for "y", if so pronounced, and 
the ToweUsound ^^oi^^^ "o" for the vowel- 
sounds ^^au'^^ and ^^ou^^'' and "ti'' for "cw?'* 
and the vowel-sound " oo.^^ 



ADDITIONAL RULE. 

Words that generally follow each other in 
succession, may, as far as it may be practi- 
cally convenient, be joined together: such 
are^-prepositions and articles, adjectives and 
their substantives, the component parts of 
verbs, adverbial phrases, &e. 



RULES EXEMPLIFIED. 

1. A vaiys leng* nonl, the advantages of 
learning are known to all. 

2. Cnobf it caanot be. 

3, Bthwo VI7I, but this was not the case with 
them. 

4, Csflnhg^ commerce is flourishing ; a loss 

* See Glossary. 



RULES EXEMPLIFIED. 5 

grot J the losses are great; ah^ %$ sure, has 
sure, it is sure, is it sure, it has sure, has it 
sure, its sure, Aw sure. 

5. Dg^ thou give«f, thou gave«f; eg, he 
givcfA, he give*; -Man, it remains, it re- 
mained; vvgj we have given; yvdni, ye have 
deniecl; thv/al^ they have fallen. 

6. jSft, surely ; mn^ many, monej^. 

7. De, dear, deer ; fe, tear, tier ; 6a, bear, 
bare ; fa, tear, tare ; ren^ rein, rei^n ; pan, 
pain, pane ; ran^ rain ; «fan, stain ; do, door ; 
^o, floor ; may mai^or ; po, powr, pore ; yb, 
fowr, fore ; 60, bow ; io, low ; fo, Ion?er ; mo, 
mower ; «fa, stay ; na, nay ; ne, neigh ; 
«o/, soti^At; rot J wrought; lit, li^At; nity 
init, ni^At, ftni^At ; rit, writ, write, ri^At, 
wri^At ; ^e, fee ; bac^ bacA;, bake ; saCy sacitr, 
sake; 6ec, becAr, beak; rec, wrecky i&reak; 
dety debt'y ^rcety receipt; foreUy foreign; 
noishy ^nash; ndity indict; plumy pluini; 
romy rhomb ; samy josa/m ; tisic, phthisic ; 
sism, scAism ; yaty yacAt ; ccffy caZf ; *f, hatf ; 
ily is\ey aisle; eroniCy cArtipic; caty cAarta; 
loSy loss ; toSy toss ; bily hilf; fily fiU; foly fol- 
low; mory morroic?; waty wAat; wily wAile; 
roelhy wAether, weather ; withy wAither. 

• See Glossary, 
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6 RULES EXEMPLIFIED. 

8. Bd, better ; defy debtor ; fit, fitter ; bit, 
bitter; laif latter; batf batter; mat^ matter, 
martj^r; cat, charta; mesh, measure; tesh, 
treasure; $ian, standi staneler, sUndard; 
utanSy stanck, stancfers, standards ; nfe, in- 
ferior; 9t^y supper, super, superior; feUy 
defend, defender ; jfene, cfefenders ; trac, de- 
tract ; *8pec, respeel, respectable ; stinshy dis- 
tiDjiruiBh ; mem, remember ; deem, decemi&er ; 
reevi, resemi2e ; dsem, di«semiUe, di«sem&Zer ; 
destut, destitute ; substut,, substitute ; ^nstsh, 
institution ; eatsh, constitution ; minstsh, ad- 
laintstration ; naubonty inaubordtnate ; mpetv, 
imperatiye;^ ctem,, eonteo^tible ; ^nsputb, 
indisputable ; cepb, acceptable, «iC6ceptible ; 
$epb, separable; lej, allege; Bist, sister, as- 
sist ; repseuy represent ; mprit, impropriety ; 
no^rit, notoriety ; ^a&t,. arbitrary; ^it, ability; 
dfec, defect; nm, running^ runner; shun, 
shunning ; f^ec, perfect ; tent, tenant ; dpent, 
dependant; npent^ independant; Ian, land; 
Hun, sand; j^e% friend; blen, blend; blins, 
blincfe, blindne«^ kins, kinds, kindness, kin- 
dreds ; let, letter, alert ; ^ccet, conceit, con- 
cert ; loans, lamps ; sia^ms, stam|>s ; ims, imps ; 
glims,^ glimpse ; /as, fast« ; cos, cast« ; tes, 

* Se% Glossary. 



RULES EXEMPLIFIED. 7 

tes^ y geSy gnesU ; lis, lisis ; mis, mists ; pos, 
po6t« ; gos, ghosts ; Ins, \\ists ; gu^, gusts. 

9. Batf barter; mat, mart, martyr; chat, 
chart, charter; cat, charta; gat, garter; land, 
laundry ; Ictf, laugh ; stanch, staunch ; parich, 
paunch; 2ai»cA, launch ; gantlet, gauntlet. 

10. Fol, fortune ; sat, sort, assort ; rsot^ 
resort; fom, form, former ; mon, morn, morn- 
ing, mourn; bon, born, borne; co^i, corn, 
corner ; shon, shorn ; ton, torn ; won, worn ; 
Jh, fore, four ; lo, lower ; po, pour ; ro, roar ; 

so, sore, soar. 

1 1 . Bo, beau ; chato, chateau ; bato, bateau ; 
fopa, fauor pas ; hoton, haut ton ; laf, laugh ; 

cof, cough ; ruf, rough ; flosfe, phWosophy ; 
fantbm, />Aantom \fras, phra.se ; frenolj, pAre- 

nology ; laj, lar^re ; lej, \\(tge, Mege ;juj,]ui\ge ; 

m,<xj, ima^e ; m.osc, mosque ; cone, congruer ; 

lie, liguor ; bos, beaua? ; Jlambos, flambeaua? ; 

mbesl, embezzle ; musl, mus^^^le ; pers, pierce ; 
Jers, fierce ; Jus, farce ; seas, scarce. 

12. Cli, cloy ; li, oiloy ; ti, toy ; stri, dc« 
stroj^ ; lit, loiter ; clist, cloister ; tot, taught ; 
coty caught ; sot, sought ; rot, wrought, rout ; 
dot, doubt; bot, bout, about; dor, dourer, 
dowry ; i6or, boiuer ; tor, tower ; fu, few ; nu, 
new, knew ; blu, blew, blue ; Jlu, Aew, Hue ; 
bur, boor ; tur, tour ; mur, moor ; pur, poor ; 



RULES EXEMPLIFIED. 

luvy lare, allure ; rfier, doer ; ndur, endure ; 
ruty root ; but^ booty booty ; dul, duty ; Jut^ 
foot ; suty soot ; /ul, full, fool ; puZ, pull, pool ; 
wulj wool ; buly bull. 

These Rules together ivith the following 
Glossary are sufHcient to illustrate our 
''Slethodr 



GLOSSARY. 



FORM!. 


•lOMIFICATIONi. 


^ 


and. 


*c 


et cetera. 


a 


a, the, ah ! aye, eh t hey ! 


aeret 


accredit*edy a— the credit. 


acrt 


accnrate-ly. 


^ 


aft-er, the offer— half— fore. 


<{fio 


afterwards. 


«; 


age-d, a— the jew— joy— jo»t-ly*ice. 


aU 


alter-edy halt-ed-er. 


alish 


alteration. 


(tjnb 


amiable-y. 


amc 


amicable-y. 


at 


hat, ate, hate-d, art, heart«cd-y, a— tlie true 


aid 


hatred. 


ath 


hath, hearth. 


av8 


avarice, the various, a — the v»ay is — ha8-<-(< 
— his. 


avss 


avaricions-ly. 



ah, ob, be, bee, been, by, bat, bie, bcl, bol^ bly, 
able, ably.* 



* Some of the Significutioiu are merely syllabic or literal, 
others are both syllabic and verbal. 
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GLOSSARY. 



FORMS. 8IG. 

ba bcar-er, bare*d, be — by — but a— the. 

bav behave-d-ior, but the way. 

bb beside, besides, but besides, be but — abie-y, by 

able-y, but be — able-y. 

bbc8 but because. 

hc8 because. 

be bee, beer^ bier, bey, bay, obey-ed, bnry-ed. 

bel bell, belle, belly, beheld, be— but held— healed, 

be — by— but all— ill— well, by— but will. 

beon beyond, but he owns-ed— honors-ed— hannti-ed. 

bet beat-en- er, be eaten — heated, by heat, but eat-en 

— heat-ed. 

betn better in— then — than — (to) end — hinder. 

bf be off-ered— half, by half, but if— off-er-ed— half 

—for— from. 

bg being, be — but give-n, but gave — go. 

bgg beginning. 

bgn begin, began, begun, but give — ^gave in — one, 

but go in— on — (to) one— any. 

bi boy, buoy, buy-er, but I. 

bk book-ed, be^ — ^by — but kinder. 

blk black, bulk, be — ^but all kind, but will kind-er. 

blmns by — but all means, but will means. 

blsh abolish-ition. 

blev believe-d-er, but will be have— ever. 

blov beloved, but will (it) not have — ever-y. 

bm by — but him— them. 

bmnb abominable-y. 

bn be— by — but an— one^-any, be in — ended — hand- 

ed-y— hindered, by hand, but in — on — end-ed 
— hand-ed— >hinder-ed^ then— no— to end — 
hand— 'hinder. 

bncon be*— but on (the) contrary. 

bnmns by any — no means, but no means— manners — man 
is— has. 



GLOSSARY. 
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FORMS. 

ho 

bod 

bol 

bons 



bat 

hoc 

bro 

brot 

bs 

bshr 

bsto 

bt 

hlh 

bus 

but 

bute 

buffi 

buih 

bv 

bvs 

bvsrsh 

bvspur 

bwh 



f^9 



816. 

bow-ed, boar, bore-d, be — by — but not. 

bode-d, abode, body, but not do. 

bold-er, behold-en-er, be — by — ^but old — whole- 
ly, be — but not all — ill — well, by not well. 

bones, bonus, bonds, bounds, abhorrence, bound 
its— his, by-— but honors — not one — ^any of its— 
his, but honor — own its — his, be — but— honored 
of its — his. 

bought. 

above, behove, it behoves-d, but not (to) have. 

brow, borough, burrough-ed, borrow-ed-er. 

brought. 

be — by — but its— his, but (it) is — ^lias— yes. 

be — ^by — but sure, (to) be sure, but surely. 

bestow-ed. 

be — but true, by it, but yet — ought. 

be — by — ^but this — these — those — theirs be — but 
there, but there are. 

busy-iness, abuse-d, be — by — but us, be — ^but used 
— of use, by use— but use. 

butt~e4-er, boot, be—- but uttcr-ed — ^hooted, but 
hoot. 

beauty. 

beautifnl-Iy. 

birth, booth. 

be— by ve^y — every, by way (of,) but (I) have. 

be ever so, but (I) have its — his. 

be ever so rich. 

be ever so poor. 

by— but whom— whose — which— what, but who 
where — where are— wherever— was had — ^were 
had. 

ac, com, con, conn, come, came, cororaon-er-ly, 
act, character, ct, ect-ed, nct-ed, ctory. 

coming, cunning, according — (to)-Iy, common 
thing, acting, came to give— go. 
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GLOSSARY. 



FORMS. 8IG. 

ca care, carry, comes— came the. 

cud carried. 

car carrier. 

carr career. 

c<q» capti, cape, carp-ed, captor, capture^d, capable. 

capbt capability. 

capt captain, Captain, caput, carp at (it). 

cat cater, cart-er. 

cag cargo. 

cb comes— came (to) be — by. 

cc connect-ed-ly, common act, commonly acts—- 
acted. 

ex connexion. 

CC08 concourse, (it) comes— came of coarse. 

cd could, it could, could it, it could do-^die, it could 
do, could it do. 

cdo could not, it could not, could it not. 

cdb could be, it could be, could it be. 

cdob could not be, it could not be, con]^ it not be. 

cdi could I. 

cdy could you. 

cdc condnct-ed-or, contradict. 

cdx contradiction. 

cstnx contradistinction. | 

cdsh condition. 

cdshl conditional. 

celbt celebrate-d-ity. 

cele»i celestial. 

ch each, church, ecb, etch. 

chil chill-ed-y, child. 

chin chine, china, children. 

cl cal-ly, ckle, cult-y, cable-y. 

clamt calamity, claim yet — aught. 

clumni calumniate-d-or. 





GLOSSARY 


rORMS. 


SIG. 


clush 


conclusion. 


chl 


civil. 


civh 


civilize-d. 


civlsh 


civilisation. 


civU 


civilit}'. 


civhi 


civil list. 


cmun 


commune-d. 


cmunt 


coDimouity. 


cmncat 

9 


communicate. 


cmnx 


communication. 


cmt 


comment-cd. 


cmtat 


commentator. 


em€m 


command-ed-er. 


cnmt 


commandment. 


com 


commission-er-ed officer, < 
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them, accompanied him — thine. 

cwM commissions-ers-ed officeriiy commerce^ combsi 
comb its-^-his. 

comsl commercial. 

cent centi^i century. 

cen% cents, centres, centuriesi censor, census^ cense^d. 

censh censnre. 

censM censorious-ly. 

emit commit-ted. 

cmut commute- d. 

com^ committee. 

en can, it can, can it, come— came in— on. 

cno cannot, it cannot, can it not. 

cnh cannibal, can be, it can be, can it be. 

cnoh cannot be, it cannot be, can it not be. 

end can do, it can do, can it do. 

cnod cannot do, it cannot do, can it not do. 

evita can say, it can say, can it say. 
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GLOSSARY. 



FORMS. 8IG. 

enosa cannot say, it cannot say, can it not any. 

cni can I. 

cfiy can yon* 

CO cowy core, company, accompany.ied. 

colg colleague. 

comp compare-d-able-y*isoD. 

con cone, corn-er, acorn, coin-ed-er, count* ed-er-^", 
accompt, accoont-ed, country, contrary— to. 

eorr courier. 

cost causes, courses, cautious, cause of hd^-bis. 

csolt consolatory. 

csUh consolation. 

csUh constitution. 

csns conscience-ious-ly. 

cMi«lr <Mlis«ftelicei. 

as conscicnifi-ly. 

eishs eotiYdtfnsness. 

csen concern-ed-ing. 

C8iv conceive-d. ^ 

caqn consequent-ly — to. 

aqtu consequence-s. 

C8un concern- ed*ing, come — came soon, 

cstut constitute-d. 

ev convey-ed, convoy-ed, come— came away, com- 
mon way* 

covt covet, cover it. 

cvet cohVert-ed. 

cuj courage*— encourage- d-r. 

cujs encOnf!a^e-d its— his. 

crqjt couragebus-ly. 

cus curse-d-er-or, accuse- d-r, curions-Iy. 

cust curiosity. 

aud custody. 

cutm custom, curse-d — accuse -d him— them. 



GLOSSARY. 15 



FORMS. ^G. 

cusme customary, curse-d— acease-d— jne«> 

cup cap-pcd-per, coop-ed-er^ corrvpt-ed-^r^ com9-«« 

come up. 



d 


ad, de, do, day, die, dy, dye,,]4e9Ait doi^s, doe9 it* 


do 


door, doer, adore -d-r, it do^a no^ d^CA it not. 


dg 


doing, dying. 


dd 


did, deadA died* 


dth 


does this, do these, it does tl^s^ 


dv 


do away, it does avay^. 4ie, s^way, it diejs away. 


d4 


doU 


dy 


do you. 


de^t 


deipicabJe^y. 


despt 


desperate-ly. 


dspa 


despair-ed (of. ) 


dspsh 


desperation, dispersion, disposition. 


dspssh 


dis-possession. 


dspos 


dia()0$e-d«er. 


deth 


death- ly. 


4fc 


defect. 


4fcs 


defects. 


dfco 


defective* 


dfx 


defection. 


dc 


add^ct-ed, direct-ed-or-ly, dor— does come. 


dx 


diction-ary, direction, dictation, deduction. 


dac 


daik-ly-er-en-ened, does a— the conunon— act-»> 




character. 


die 


Diek, dyke. 


detai 


dlctate-d-or« 


dev 


endeavonr*ed, does he haTO— ever. 


dif 


differ-ence-ent-ly. 


difc 


difiicult-y. 


difcs 


difficulties. 



c2 
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GLOSSARY. 



FORMS. 8IG. 

disiu distance. 

diii distant-ly. 

dw dive<r, dividend. 

dvid divide-d. 

dU8 deliciou8-Iy. 

dHv deliver-ed-er. 

dlwni deliverance. 

dm do— does aim*— barm— (to) him— them, dom. 

dmb admirable-y. 

dnuh admission, admiration. 

dn done, do any— end — ^hand — hinder, does on-^in 
^-one— end — hand — ^hinder. 

don dawn-ing— donor, do— does not end— hand— > 
hinder. 



dpai 


depart-ed-ure. 


dr 


dear-er, doctor. Dr. 


dr 


do hear— here— hire— higher— err, does hear— • 
here— hire— higher— error. 


det 


debt-cd'Or, do — does eat — heat-ed — ^he yet. 


dsev 


deceive-d-r, deserve-d-ly. 


dsi 


desire* d. 


dsib 


desirablc-y. 


dsh 


dish, addition, does she, do— does surely. 


doa 


additional, does she virell. 


dsmnsh 


dissemination. 


dsncnsh 


disinclination. 


dvtnt 


advent-ure-r. 


du 


dne. 


dvntj 


advantage. 


dvis 


advice, advise-d. 


dvut 


advert-ed. 


due 


Dnke, deduct-ed. 



he, eternal, eternity. 



GLOSSARY. 
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FORMS. ««• 

ed head->ed, heed^ed, heard, he does. 

ej edge-d,hedge-d, he enjoys •ed— just — ly. 

el heal-ed, eel, heel, hell, he al— ill— will— welU 

emp empire— eror, 

emi empty-ed, he might. 

ent enter-ed-ry. 

esns East Indies. 

esnmn J^lastindiaman-men. 

esq Esquire. 

eth earth-y-ly^ heath, either, he that. 

ev ever-y, eve. Eve, heave, heavy* he weighs-ed,. 
vies-ed— with, 

evl evil-lyi J^e withheld, he with all. 

evn even-iogi heaven-ly. 



/ ef, if, of, off-er, half, for— fore—Jier, from«* 

him— them. 

fa far, afar, if— o^—oflf— half— for— fore— from a— 

thQ. 

fg offing, offering. 

ff for if— half. 

faf far from (it,) afar off. 

fd if— for it does«-die»— to do— die, if-*for— from 

day. 

fac faqt-or-yi if— of— for— from the act — a— >the 

character. 

fum fame, farm-ed-er, family, if— for aimed, if— of— 
half— for— from the arm-y— barm. 

fmil familiar-ly, half (a) mile. 

fasn fastcn-ed-ing, faster in-— than* 

fuih fattier, if— ^for it hath. 

feth faith, feather-ed, if-^for he that. 

fi fye, if— fori. 

jy for why, if— ^f— for — from you— your, if— for 

you are, half (of) your. 

o3 
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fm if— for I am, if— fur^from him— them, if— for (to) 

him — them. 

fmB if— for— from me, if— for (to) me. 

femJk ferment-ed, if— for he might. 

fwMi. foment-ed-er, foam-ed^-formed out. 

fim foam-ed, form-ed-er-ly, if— for— from home, if— 

for not (to) him — them. 

Sol foai, folly, foul, faiilt-y, follow-ed-er, if— for — 

from old — whole-y— holy-er — hoUow-er, if— 
for not all, if not ill — well. 

fon fond-er, fawn-ed-ing, found-ed-er, foreign-er, if 

— for — from honor- ed, if— for — owned, if— for 
(to) honor — own. 

Jonl fondle-d, found-ed-er, (of) all, if— for to honor- 

own all, if — for not only — in all. 

fot fort, forte, fought, fortunate-ly, if— for aught — 

hot-ter — hanghty — if not true — at— out. 

fid fickle. 

fi if— for— from all— ill— well, if— for it all— ill— 

well— will. 

fie afflict-ed, reflect-ed-or, if— for it all comes— came 

^will come — welcome^it welcomes-ed. 

fix affliction, reflection. 

fen fiend, fend-ed-er, defend-ed-er, if— for heends- 

ed — hands-ed — hinders-ed. 

fn often, orphan, if— for an — in— on— one — ^any — no 

— (to)end-ed— hand-ed — hinder-ed, from an — 
one— any, it offers-ed an— one — no. 

fnn if— for an— -one — any — no end — hand, from one 

end— hand, if in hand, if one ends — hands- 
hinders. 

fqn, frequent-ly. 

fieivih French, friendship. 

fs if— for it is— so, if— for — half — from — its — his, if 

— for (to) its— hiSy if yes. 

ft if— for — from it-^-out, if— for too-— true — (it)ough t, 

for ought it. 
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fsh fashion-ed, fish-ed-er-y, if— for she— <'it) shall— 

sure-ly — assure-d-ly, if — tor it assnres-d — ^it is 
siire-ly — assured-ly, if — for — from its — his sure 
— assured. 

/sftd if — for (it) shoald— do, for should it — do. 

fih if— for this — this is — these — these are— those— 

that — their— there— there are,from this — these 
— those— that— their. 

fn few-er, fury. 

fut first, fuss, furious, fuse, refuse-d, if— for — ^from us, 

use, of use, (to) offer us, offered (to) us. 

fo if— for I have, if — ^for we, if— for ever, if— offer- 

ed — for— from every, half way— of every, far 
away. 

/to forward-ed, if— for it was, (to) wear — we are if 

it were. 

fwh of—- for— from whom— whose— wliich— what, for 

who^where— where are — wherever. 

g good, give, to give, gave, given, it gives— gave — 

goes, go-er, to go, ago, ing, inging, thing. 

gg giving, going, good to give, good thing. 

go gore-y, give— gave — ^go not, it gives — ^gave— goes 

not 

gh agreeable-y, good to be, good b'ye, give— 'gives- 

gave— given able. 

gen general-Iy, gender. 

gemh generalship. 

gaj gauge-d-r, engage-d. 

gajmt engagement. 

ef g*ft» ^ive-n— (it) gives— gave half, go— <it) goes 

oft — ^for — from. 

glo glow-ed, glory-ed. 

glos gloss-ed, glories, glorious-ly, good loss — ^to lose. 

gm give-n — gave— it givea— gave him— them, go to 

him— them. 
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gme give-n— gave*— it gtve»— gftve ne— 4ny. 

gmt ifovernment, garment^ agreement. 

gan gain-ed-er, again. 

gn gone, good one*— hand, give-p— giv ca g ave ai^«<«> 

in^-onc— <iny— no, give-n— gives «* gave (to) 
one— any — ^no, go--|{oes iQr-oQ-s»o, go— goes 
(to) one — any^-no* 

gnf good — give-s-n— gave enough— -one half. 

gov govern^d-or, give — gave not way— ^away— very 

every, go not aviray — ^with. 

grat great- ly, grate-d-r. 

grajtt gratitude. 

grav grave-n-r, engrave-d«n-r. 

§^ gues«-ed| guests^ 

gett guest. 

gt give— gave its— -his — us, go to its — his. 

gath gather-ed-er. 

gv good way, give — gave way-^away— very— ^very,, 

go away— withf 

h had;i it had, had it, hood. 

ho had not, it had not, had it not. 

had hard-er-en-ed. 

hb (it) had to be— been— aWe-y. 

luth (it) had not to be— been— abte. 

hdn (it) had done (it— so,) had (it) done (it— so.) 

hodn (it) had not done (it — so,) had (it) not done (it — 
so.) 

hul (it) had (it) not all— ill-^well, (it) had (it) old-er 

— whole-ly — holy-er. 

hs (it) had its — ^his. 

hot (it) had not its— 4ils. 

hot (it) had not too — trae*>->yet. 

hth (it) had they— this— the8&—th08«— that— their. 
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hoth (it) bad not they— this— these— those— that 
their. 



i I, eye-dy high-er, infioite^ly, infiaity^ infinitum. 

ir ire, hire-d, I or. 

is eyes, eye-d itfr— his* 

ii height, higher yet— at. 

it* heights, height of its— -his. 

in high-er in— then, higher than. 

ie id est, that is to say. 

it infinitely high-er. 

id hide, hid-den, I do. 

ignt ignorant-ly. 

igns ignorance, I gave one of its— his. 

ist history. 

isin historian. 

ith hithe, hither, I that, eye-d this— these — those— 

that^-their. 

j Jew, joy, enjoy-ed, just-iy-ice-ify*ed, just as, 

justice is — has. 

js Jews, joys, justices, rejoice-d, Jew— joy is — ^has, 

justify its — his — us. 

jb justifiable, just (to) be— been— ablCi justly by, 

justice is to be— has been. 

jx justification, just action— occasion. 

j'tn join*ed-er-ing. 

jj judge-d-ment. 

jm enjoy ^em, justify him— them, justly-ice to him 

—them. 

ju jury. 

jug juice-8, juries, jury is — has, jurious-ly. 

k key, quay. 

k^ keep-er, kept. 
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kg king-ly. 

kgdm kingdom. 

Aft kindred, kind-ly. 

Atw kmdreds, kinds, kindness, key in— on its— Iii», 

I al, el, ele, il, (it)— aU (of U), 0*0 iU, ell, he4^ 

held, heel, fit)— heal-ed (it), (it)-^will (it), 
(it>— well (It,) ly, ley. 

lo low-er, a11aw-«d, will nof, tt will not, will it not. 

Ih lb (weight,) all be— hy — been^-aWe, ill be, heal- 

ed by, (all) will be^ weM (to) bev^thcen. 

Ub lobe, will not be, it viU SOt be, will it not be. 

U all— will do— day— die, it will dop^^die, will it de 

— die, ill— well do— 4068* 

lod load-ed, loud-er, will not do— die, it v^ not d(v.>« 

die, will it not do— die, (it)— will order (it), 
well ordered. 

Ig vUtiiftg-Iy, all good-«<-gpiT&-^gaTe, will gtye— go, it 

will give— go, will it give — go. 

lag laying, all«>will a— the good. 

la^ large-r, all«--wi)l a««-the jfust-ice. 

lejb legible-y, illegible-y, alledgc-d by — to be. 

len lend-er, lean-ed, l«arn«Qd«er4iig^ it lends — leans- 

ed — learns, all->-wiil l\e then, 

lent leant, learnt^ symoari^ 

lest least. 

lev leave, levee, elev6e, relieve'd,k¥er, will he have 

—ever, 

lexi^ leaving, relieving., 

Uvgs leaving— relieving its'— his— ua. 

long long-er-ing, along, all along, will long^f r. 

hmj laoftti^e, 

lijn religion. 

Iij8 religions-ly, 

lib libel-led-ler, liable, library. 
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Hbn librarian, libel on, libel-led OB€>^*4Uiy«i^Hio, liabte 

to one — any. 

libi liberty, liberate-d-or, library — ^libel-ler ought. 

lat late-r, latter, latitude, relate-i-d, it relates-d, all 

— ^will art, all heart-y, all—- will a — the true, 
lay out. 

lit Mttelved, Uctte^ ligkt-^Nen, (fttri^ten^td, alight, 

loiter-er. 

Ion UMm, lawti^ will tiot ttA— 4lH-Mie-^aiiy — end- 

hand — ^hinder. 

liv live-d-r, alive, deliver-ed-er« 

lot lottery, will not yet, it wiU u^t y«t, will it not yet. 

lov love-r, will not hai^e— very— nevery, it will not 

have— very, will it not have — very. 

Ivb all — ^will have been, will ever be, it will ever be, 

will it ever be. 

Idn all— wen ddne. 

Ivdn all— will have don«, tt will trave done, will it have 
doBe« 

lovdn will not have done, it will not hArt ^one, wHl it 
not have done. 

U ellS) «l8e, alMi» all (of) its — ^hi»— wi, will its — his. 

It will yet, it will yet^ will H yet* 

lun London. 

iust last-re-y. 

lus lusts, luitres, illnstrions, loose-n-r, all— will nse 

ill — well used. 

Iv always, all (I) have, will have, it will have, will it 

have. 

ly all (of) you— your, will you— your. 

m em, hem, am, t am^ liam, arm-«d-y, harm, him, 

them, more, may. 

mm more — may barm, more of tltem. 

mo mow-er, may not, it may not, may it not, I am not. 

9126 me, my, may he. 

meo may he not. 
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moe may not he. 

mi am I, may I. 

mio am I not, may I not. 

ifty may you. 

tayo may you not. 

ma mayor, mare, mar-ry-ed, 1 am a— the, arm-ed— 

harm a — the, may a— the. 

mam manes, maintenance, mane, mania i»— has. 

mr Mr. 

mr* Mrs., mistress. 

maj major, image-ine-d. 

majt majority, imagine-d it. 

mast master-ed. 

mat mat-ter, mate, mart-yr-ed. 

mail material-ly, mat-ter — mate — ^mart-yr-ed will. 

manj manage* d-r-ment, mange, manger. 

mem memorandum, member, remember-ed. 

memg remembering. 

mema memoranda, remember-ed a-— the. 

mems memorandums, members, remembrance-r. 

tneme memory, remember-ed me— my. 

meml memorial, remember-ed all — well. 

men mean-ing, mien, ment, meant. 

mens means, immense, mean-ing— meant its— bis— -us. 

menl menial, mental-ly. 

met meet, meat, metre, may he yet--at— out. 

mett meditate-d. 

metsh meditation. 

medm medium, may he do more. 

medt mediate-or, immediate. 

medl meddle, medley, immediately. 

medlg meddling. 

mid midshipman, amid, midst, amidst. 
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midl middle. 

fnin mine, I am— am I to end— hinder. 

ming raingle»d-ing, mining, minding. 

ndse miser^r, I an»— am I to see^ may I se«* 

mUhf mischief. 

miskft mischiefs. 

mUhvi mischieYouf-ly. 

mini mines, ministers, mine is— has, I am— am I to end 
itSF— his. 

mitut minster, minister-ed, ministry^ admhiister*ed. 

minstsh ministration, administration. 

tttifutl minstrel, ministerial^ly* 

minstli ministeriality. 

misb 

mis 

mist 

miaU 

mxi 

mb 
mob 



miserable-y« 

Miss, miss, mists, mysteries, mice, am I its— 'his. 

mystery. 

mysterioas-<iy. 

might-y-er,mitre-d, moiety, admit-ted, am 1 true 
—too— yet— at— out, may I too— yet-^t. 

I am to be— «ble-y, may be, it may be, may it be. 

I am not to be — able-y, may not be, it may not 
be, may it not be. 

md I am to do— die, it may do— die, may it do— die. 

mv I am to have — ^very— every, may (I) have— very 

—every, it may — ^may it have— very— every. 

mv9 move-d-er, moreover, I am not to have— very— 
every, may not have— very— every, it may 
— ^may it not have — ^very— every, 

mtb may have been, it may have been. 

mwb may not have been, it may not have been, may it 
not have been. 

mv»d may have said. 

mwtd may not have said. 

mwutd may have understood. 

motMttd may not have understood. 
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mt might, it might, might it, I am true— too— at^root, 

may tnie-ly — too— yet— at, it may truly — too 
— ^yet— at, may it truly — too — yet — at, ment« 
ary-or. 

mto might not, it might^not, mif ht rt not 

mtb might be, it might be, may yet be, it may yet be. 

mtob might not be, it might not be, might it not be. 

mus mews, muse-d, arause-d, much, must, it mnst^ 
must it. 

muto must not, it must not. 

mut^ (it) tnnu endeavour. 

musotem (It) must not tempt—attempt. 

musup (it) must hope, mneb hope. 

fMictoi^ (it) must not hope. 

mU more or less, may all it?— hii). 

mJph multiply-ed. 

mlplx multiplication. 

mn man-ner-ning, men, many, mend-ed-ing, amend- 

ed-ing, miod-ed>iog, magna>ui, main, maui, 
, ^ manu, mnni. 

mnmt amendment, monument, men— many might. 

tnnmtl monumental* man — men might well, men might 
all. 

mntn maintain-ed-ing. 

mng more than any thing. 

mngU more than any thing else. 

mnm many of them, many more,mend-ed-ing— amend- 
ed -ing—miud*ed-ing him— them. 

tnmngs many more things. 

mnn eminent-ly, more than an— in—- one— any. 

mnfm 'BiagnificenMy, mnnificent-ly. 

mnfins magnificence, munificence. 

mnspsh emancipation. 

tnnspt emancipatc-d. 

modi moderate-d. 
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modth 
mol 
molt 
momt 

mon 



mons 
monl 
mont 
YMonlii 

mos 

mpoi 
mpotn 

mr 
msh 



mst 

mtU 

muU 

7nuii 

muUm 

muitmt 

muth 



fIG. 

moral, maut-ed, mole, moaId*ed-er*ed. 

morality, moult-ed. 

moment-aKy-^. 

moaeAts, momeBt of ksF— bit. 

month, moan-ed-hig, mourn-ed-ing, morn-iog, I 
am not an— in— on— on e '^May— thea— to eiHl 
— hinder, may not an^-^in o n - ooe— anj'^i^ 
then— end— 'hinder. 

monttis, monstrous, moan its-^his, ^fc. 

monthly, I am not only, may not only. 

mount-ed, amoant-ed. 

mountain. 

moantaineev. 

moantaios, moaataiQOos* 



most-ly, almost, Moses, I am not i 
its— -kus. 



, may not 



import-ed-eTj may pour out. 

important, may pwir out ob^ * 

kupartanccyiniportaal to it»-->ki8* 

I am her — here, may her— oar— ere— hear — here 
—htr»—faigheD-*err«— error— lMrr»r. 

mission, motion. 

roiisionary. 

mis, Miss, manuscript, I am— may its— his, more 
of its— his — us. 

Misses, manuscripts, miss its— kit. 

mole. 

males, multitudes. 

mnlct-ed, multitude. 

miiltum. 

amusement. 

mirth. 
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n en, inter, intro^ nn, an, Anne, ia, imiy inner* oo, 

one, any, end-ed, hand-ed^ lund, hinder-ed, 
tlien, than, no. 

Ma nay, neigh. 

nk honorable-y, unable, enable-d, it enables-d, in— - 

on— one— any— then— than— no able, then— > 
than (to) be, one— than by. 

ac inc, ink, inqui. 

neat inquest, in quest (of. ) 

nc9iv inquisitive-ly. 

netsh inqubition. 

ndoi undoubted-ly, in— one— any— no doubt. 

mi undo, handy, one does, then do— does, any—- then 

•—no day, India. 

nod node, knawed, in order (to.) 

n€t niece, Nice, knees, necessary, then— than be is— 

has. 

9ie#l nestle, necessarily, then he is— has alt— ilU— well. 

n€st necessity, niece — knees at— out, then— than he ia 
—has at — out— true. 

neth nether, (in) neither, 'neath, in either, then— 
than he that. 

ng knee, nary, nery, near-ly, then— than he— eternal 

—eternity. 

nf an— one— «ny— no if— offer, in — on— one half. 

nuf enough. 

nfine infamy. . 

nfnu infamous -ly. 

nfom inform-ed-er, in — on — one— any— then— than no 
ferm-ed-er, inform-s*ed him— tiiem, then if not 
(to) him— them. 

nfoi unfortunate-ly, one — ^then — than fought, in — one 
— any — then — than fault-y. 

1. one, first (of all), in the first place. 

2. two, second-ed-ly, in the second place. 

ng knowing-ly, nothing, one — any thing, ning. 

ngs knowing its— his— us, nothing— one thing— any 

thing is— has— (of ) its— his. 
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ngln England. 

ngsh English, 

nj hinge>d, injure-y, unjust-ly, iojustioe, in— one— 

any then — than — no Jew— * joy — just-ly4ce, 
then-— than justify-ed. 

njs hinges, injuries, injurious, injury is-— has, one— any 

— no Jew, joy is — has, then joy— justice Is— 
has, than Jews — joys, than justify its — his, tfa«a 
just as. 

7ioJ knowledge, then not just-ly-ice, then not (to) 

justify. 

nl only, in— «n — ^then^than all — ^ill—- well, then will, 

one— any— no ill— will- well. 

nltsh no alteration. 

nmn in — on— one — any — then*^than>— no man — men, 
in — on — then— 4haa— many, in— 4iny — no man- 
ner, in — ^any—then — than-— no mind, then — 
than mend-ed— raind-ed, one— any— no more 
end— hand, one— any— no more then— than. 

nmns one— any — no man is— has, one — any — no more 
than its — his— o«, any — no more ends — hand«* 

nn an— any— no end, then— 4han end-ed, an— H)ne— 

any inn — inner, in an— «ne— 4|oy— hand, on one 
— any — no hand, one end-ed— hand-ed-y. 

nnv in — any — then— than — ^no envy, no iiever,now (or) 

never. 

NO now, know, Noah, know, end— Jiinder not. 

Mft none, now in — on— one — any —^ then— ended, 

know one— any— then. 

not uote-d-ary, noted, nought, naughty, 

nq enquire-d-y, one— any— no queer— query — choir 

— quire — ^acquired — required — question-able, 
then — thanacquire-d-~require-d— question-ed. 

na inns, ends, hands, hence, hindrance, answer-ed, 

in— on — end — then — than itft— his«-us, one^- 
any— end of its — ^his-^ns, nefis. 

mmt instrument- aUly-ity. 

ncesn incessant-ly. 

1)3 
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ttffn 

fi#ii# 

wni 

ntnsh 

ms 

nut 

mtam 

mU 

tutcv 

nttx 

nite 

mdut 

mtt 

wish 

nttn 

nUnt 

ni 

niac 

nine 

ntejb 

nth 

ntni 

fitnsh 

nts 

Hist 

nitus 

mim 



ii6. 

nation-al-ly. 

ancient, ensign, instant-ly, innoeent-ly. 

ancients, ensigns, instance, incehse, innocence. 

insinnate-d. 

insinuation. 

ancestors, incests-uous, intercessor. 

ancestor, incest. 

understanding. 

instruct-ed-or. 

instructive- ly. 

instruction. 

indnstry. 

indnstrious-ly* 

instead (of), institute-d. 

institution. 

uncertain, one— then— than certain-ly. 

uncertainty, one— any — no certainty. 

into, unto, in— on^-than it, in— on— one— -any — 
then-- than— no true. 

undertake-n-r, one — then — takes, any — then — 
than take. 

undertook, one— then took. 

intelligible-y, unintelligible-y. 

in— on— end-ed— hand-ed— hindet-ed— than this 
— these— those— their, end- ed — then — than 
there, one— any of these — those — their. 

intense-ly, entrance, in tens. 

intention, in— any— no attention. 

interests. 

interest-ed-Iy. 

entrust-ed, in— on— one— any— no trust, one — 
any— no truce. 

numb-ed, benumb-ed, number-ed, then— than 
number-ed. 
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mm in— one— any— then — than— no hope- happy, 
then hoped, any— then— than — no help, then 
•—than helped* 

flivcif invectiye. 

iit;tl individaal-ly. 

not, oh !, owe-d, ho I, hoe-d. 

00 not otherwise. Oh oh ! 

oh orb, Oh be, not be — ^by— able-y. 

od and, odd, order-ed, not do— day— die— dye, not 

to do— die. 

edb audible-y, ordered by— (to) be. 

og owing to, not go— give-n, not (to) go— give. 

o€ not he. 

M not !• 

«y not (to) you — ^your. 

ojn origin, not (to) enjoy one— any, not jast in, not 

just to one— any. 

01 hole, whole-ly, old-er, hold-er, hollow-ed-er, 

halloo-ed, owl, ^howl-ed, not all— ill — well — 
hell — ^heal-ed. 

on own-ed-er, hone, horu-ed, honor-ed, not an — in 

—on— one — any — then — end-ed — hand-ed— 
hinder-ed, not (coj end — hand — hinder. 

onl not only, not in— on all — ill— well. 

onhi not in the least. 

M hose, horse, honse-d, hosts, owe — not its — bis. 

ottan notwithstanding, not (to) stand — stain-ed — slay 
an— in— on— K)ne— any — then. 

ont haunt-ed, not in— on— one— any true. 

ot out-er, aught, otter, hot-ter^ haughty, not at — yet 

— 'true-r. 

oih oath, other, author, not they — this — these — those 

—that — their — there, not (of— -toj this— >tue8e 
—those— that — their. 

oil not at aU-^will, not yet all— ill — well. 
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SIG. 



over, Iiover-d, however, not with — ever, not (to) 
have — vie— weigh — vary, not (of— to) every. 



pr, per, pre, pri, pro, pru, po, por, par, pun, para, 
peri, page, pay, piince-ly-iple-pal-ly. 



pp 


pages, people, popuiar-ity,proper-iy. 


ps 


peace, piece, pieces, princes-iples-pals, pay its— 
his — us.. 


pet 


per cent. 


pr 


pair-ed, pay her— oar— or. 


prn 


per annuni, pay her in— on— one — any— then— 
than, pay or no. 


pa 


pear, pay— principally a— the. 


P* 


pea, pier, peer-ed, appear-ed. 


pad 


practical-ly. 


pasl 


parcel-led. 


pat 


Patrick, patter, pate-d, part-ed-y. 


patcl 


particle. 


patn 


patten, pattern, partner, part in— on— any— then. 


patnsh 


partnership. 


puv 


pave-ior, pav6e, pave-d the way. 


pb 


payable, parable, proper to be. 


pbc 


parabolic. 


pob 


probable-y. 


posh 


possible-y. 


pen 


penny, pain-ed, pen-ued, dcpeud-ed. 


pertg 


pending, depending. 


penpn 


penny in the pound. 


pent 


pendant, dependant, dependent. 


ptisdn 


precedent, president. 


pesdns 


precedents, presidents. 


psedns 


precedence. 


pisv 


perse vere-d. 


pesn 


person, peasant, present-Iy, peace iu— then— than. 
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PORMS. 


sie. 


jMfnjr 


persons, peasants, presents, presence. 


pten» 


present its— his. 


pesnl 


personal-ly. 


pet 


petty. 


pin 


pine-d, pint, point-ed. 


pMe 


pointedly. 


pimn 


pinion, opinion. 


pU 


pity, piety. 


piv 


priTy, deprive-d. 


po 


paw, poor, pour, power, pay not. 


ports 


poor rates. 


pen 


upon, pond-er-ed, ponnd-ed-er, pawn-ed, pay 




not an— in — on— one— any— -then. 


pot 


pot-ted-ter, poet, poiit-ed, pay not at— yet. 


poie 


poetic-al-ly.* 


pot* 


protests. 


pies 


protest (the verb). 


potsn 


protestant. 


povb 


proverb-ial. 


pu 


pew, pnre-r. 


pub 


pnblic-ly-icity. 


pubsh 


pnblish-ed-er. 


pun 


puny, pudding, prudent-ly, pugn*. 


puna 


prudence. 


pdenal 


prudential-Iy. 


pup$ 


purpose-d* 


pd 


paid, per— pay day. 


Pf 


proof, pay off— for. 


pfc 


perfect-ed-ly. 


pfx 


perfection. 


PJ 


prejudice-ial-Iy, pay just-ly. 


PJ9 


prejudices, prejudice is— has, prejudicial to its— 




his. 


pla 


play, pay all tbt . 
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plag plague.d, playing, play thing. 

pli ply-edy apply-ed. 

pm pay him— them. 

pme pay me. 

py pay you. 

pmt payment, parliament, paramount (to). 

pnons pronouns, pronounce ^d. 

prU price-d-s, prise-d. 

proa prows, prose-d^r. 

ppa prepare-d. 

ppog preparing. 

ppbe perplex -ed. 

pplxt perplexity. 

pptth proportion. 

ppssh proposition, preposition. 

psev perceive-d, preserve-d-r. 

psvsh preservation. 

pth passion. 

psht passionate-ly 

pss possess-ed-or. 

pssh possession, position. 

psen present-ed, principle— principal is seen* 

pupict perspective, prospective-ly. 

ptic particularly. 

pticz particularize. 

pic protect-ed-or. 

pics protectors, protect-ed its— his— -us. 

fix protection, pretext, pretexts. 
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qu, queer, query, acquire-d, require-d, quest-or, 
quisitor, question-able. 

queen, quaint-ly, acquaint-ed, acquire-d — re- 
quire-d an — ^in— on— one— any— then— no, to 
acquire an— one — any— no, acquired— required 
than. 



GLOSSARY. ^ 



FORMS. fIG. 

qni quantity. 

qt qait-tedy quite-d, qaiet-ed^ qaote-d, qaart-er-ed. 

r re, her, or, hor, horri, omr, hour, year, are, ere, 

e*er, air, aer, hair, heir, ear^ hear-er, era, here, 
here are, err, error, horror. 

rU hour-ly, yearly, here (are) all he, or — ^here will 

he. 

r» hers, ours, honrs, years, airs, hairs, heirs, ears, 

hearers, eras, errors, horrors, are — ere its— his, 
hair of its— his, heir to its—his, hear its— his, 
here (are) its— his, error — horror of its — ^his. 

rg hearing, earing, airing, erring, her— oar—- are— - 

hear— ;here^-^ere are good, or-^here give-n — 
gave — go, or— ^re to give — go. 

rea area. 

recn recon-ed-ing. 

rel real-ly, reel-ed. 

reli reality, reeled out 

rtch reach-est^es-ed, wretch-ed>Iy. 

Tcn rend, render«ed« 

rent rent-ed-er. 

ran reason-ed-er. 

rcnifr reasonable-y. 

resng reasoning. 

rifi riae-d. 

Tij ridge-d, orighaaUy-ity. CSeeojn.) 

rit vrrit-ten*er, right-ed-ly, aright, riot-ed- er, her— 

or — our — are right — written. 

rrU hear aright, here (are) right — riot 

ro ' row»ed-er, raw, or — are — hear— err not. 

rol roll-ed-er, role, royal-ly, are— hear not all, are not 

Ul— well. 

roU royalty. 

rot rout-ed, rot-ted-en, rote, wrote (it), (it) wrought, 

or— are not yet— true-ly. 
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rh 

rjx 
m 

rr 



FORMS. tlO. 

roUh rotation. 

ruf rongh-ed-er, roof-ed. 

rul rule-d-r-y. 

rum rummer, room-y, mmonr-ed. 

run rnn-oer.ning, ruin-ed* 

rut root-ed. 

ren reoommend-ed, or can, are common-ly l 

ended-^handed. 

rendsh recommendation. 

rent recommendatory. 

rf hereof, her— or — our ofTer-ed — half, or if — for — 

from, are off-ered — to offer, hear— here— here 
are half, here (are) offered— to offer. 

or— here (it) had, are had. 

her—or— our— here Jew— joy— enjoy — jnst-ly- 
ice, or— here justify-ed, are'jast-ly-ined— to 
justify. 

her— or — our justification.'* 

herein, her — our end — ^hand, or an— in-— on— one 
— any— then — end-ed — hand-ed — no, hear an 
— one — any, here — then — end-s-ed. 

her — our hour — year— ear— air -hair— error- 
horror, or her— our— hour — year— ear — liear— 
are— air — ^hair— err — error- horror, hear her 
—or— our, here her— our— err— error— horror, 
here are her— our. 

m her— or— our— are hours— years^ears— hearers 

—errors— horrors, are to hear its — his, or hear 
its — his — us, or here its — his, here are hours- 
years — errors — ^horrors. 

rsh her— our ship, or— here shall. 

rsl herself, or — here it — ^he is— has all— ill— well. 

rsU ourselves. 

rtol resolve-d, or it— he is not will— well, here it not 
alL 

ritul result 

rmU* resulti, result of its— his« 
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FORMS, 

rslsh 
rsev 

rti*h 

rthih 

rth 



rw 

rws 

rx 



SIG. 

resolution, 
receive-d-r, rc§crve-d. 

restitution, rettoration. 

retribntion. 

or — here they— they are— this— this is«— these— ^ 
these are — those — those are— their— there are^ 
or there, here and there. 

reward, it rewards-ed. 

rewards, Cit) rewards-ed its— his— as. 

her — or — our — here extra — extraordinary — 
cross— Christ — actioOy or— are<i»herir croiied 
— occasion-ed, are extras— extraordinary. 



a 

$9 

SSJt 

to 
sot 

tots 

»b 

tan 
sunt 

tat 
tat 

ttttri 

toe 

tacUh 

taU 

$e 



es, is, as, has, it is — ^has, its, his, us, stf, yes. 

(it) is*-has its — ^his, (it) is to its— -his— as« so is 
(it), so is — has— its— his, so so, yci yes, yes it is 
—•has. 

so (10 is— has its— his* 

sow-ed-er, sour, sore, soar-ed, sorrow, (it^is— has 
not, (it J is not (the case). 

source, souse, sance-y, sorrow is— has, (it) is— has 
not its — his, is — has (it) not its— his, it is not to 
its — ^his— us, 

sources, sauces, saucers. 

(it) is — has been— to be — able-y, its— his able, so 
by— been able-y— be it. 

sand-y, sane, sani, sancti. 

canity, sanctity, his aunt, it is— has anter. 

save-ior, savor^y, salve. 

satis, satyr, sate-d, it is— has— its— his art — 
hate-red. 

saturate-d. 

sack-ed, sake, sacred. 

sackcloth. 

salutary, psalter. 

see, sea, sary, sery, sory, is— has— BO-*<yes he, it 
is h«— eternal, is— has eternity, its— his eternal. 
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Men tecD, toene, tend, ascend'cd, tent, •ccDt, atctat, 

see an— in— H)n— one— any— thea. 

set tet-tee-ter, teat-ed, atsert-ed. 

Sep teparate-d-ljT. 

eed seed. 

sedff exceeding-ly. 

sepb separable, separated by. 

eeps separate its— bis— >us. 

tepsh separation. 

eev terve-d-r, sever-ed, severe. 

sv . soever, (it) i&—fitj weighed — witli — ever— eyery 

—to have— weigh, its — his way— every, so witli 
— -every- have— I have, yes I have. 

sivl several-ly, servile, serve-d all— 411 — well. 

Mevt severity. 

sib fit is^ desirable-y. 

sing sing-ing-er-Ie.ular-ly. 

gins since, science, (its— his) sink — i^igns, sign of its — 

his. 

sinss sciences. 

sist sister, assist-ed (it), it assists^d (it). 

sis sisters, sighs. 

tisns assistance. 

sistud sisterhood. 

sit sight-ed, cite-d, scite, sitaate-d. 

ntsh sitnation. 

«u6 sob-bed, sober-ed, (it)is— -has not been (the case) 

— to be — able-y, it is not by. 

SBJ soldier, (it) is — lifts not joy — jusl-ly-ice — to justify. 

suh solve -d, resolve-d. 

sohg solving, resolving. 

solt salt-ed-er, solitary. 

soltt solitude. 

iom some, sombre, (it) is not (of—to) him-— them — 

more, it it not (ot^— to) him— them— more. 
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su lae-dy issne-d. 

suf tnffer-ed-er, saffice-d-city luffieient-ly-ey, (it) suf- 
fices-ed. 

su/b 8ufierable-y, sufficiently able, saffered — sufficient 
to be. 

su/g suffering, sufficing. 

sufo suffer — suffice not, f ir^ suffers-ed-— suffices-ed not. 

son sound-ed-er, it is owned — to own, its— his own-er, 

(it) is fkt) not on — in-— on— one— any— then. 

sub subordinate, subaltern, suburb, subscriber. 

suba subalterns, suburbs, subscribers, subordinate to its 
—his. 

subth subscription. 

subtns substance-ial-ly. 

auktit snbstitute-d. 

9ue suck-er, circ-ular,sook.. 

sud sucklC'd, circle-d, eoeirele-d. 

sucM circum-stance-tial-ly, sook him— them. 

turn summer, assnme-d, (it) sue-s— issne-s him— them, 
(to) sue him — them— issue them. 

sudm (it) sued him — them — issued them. 

ault sultry, sultory. 

tun sunny, soon-er, as soon, Sunday. 

snli sooner or later. 

aup super, sup-ped-per, superior. 

sups suppers, superiors, superior to its — his. 

supl supple, superior to all. 

sple supply- ed. 

supx supplication. 

suptv superlative- ly. 

a/'us suffusc-d. 

MS success, as— 8a<^yes it is— has its— his. 

tsss successes. 

a$ad succeed -ed. 

aaat)^ suecessive-ly. 

aaafl successfal-Iy. 
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sh she,8hally it shall, shall it, sare-ly,asMU-e-d-ly, (it) 

is—- has 8are4y — asftured-ly, itft-— Uli sure, ish, 
ship, shire, asioo, esion, Uesion^ isioii, osioa, 
Qsion, atioD,etion, ition, otion, uUon. 

thb shall be, it shall be, shall it be. 

sh0b shall oot be, it shall oot be, aiha,U it not be. 

Mhd «hould, it should, should it, should do, it slioujd 

doy should it do. 

§hdb should be^ it should be, should it be. 

tkdob should not be, it should not be, should it not be. 

thdvb should have been, it should have been. 

§fui(/vb should not have been, it should not have been, 
should it not have been. 

sho pshaw! shew-ed,shore, ashore, ^ball oot, it 9h$M 

not, shall it not. 

thon shone, shorn, ashore in— on— 'any— -then, shalfnot 
an— in— H)n— one— any— then, it shall not in— 
on — any —then, shall it not on— *then. 

sett skirt-^ed. 

t€Ov discover>>£d-)&r'>y, it is— rbas covered. 

svlam exclaim-ed, (it) is— has(it^ claimed — to claim, 
its— his claim. 

selmtk exclamation. 

i(iu excuse-d} discusA-ed, (it) i«— *has Cit^ accusedi— 
to accuse. 

9f^ said. 

.f<^ said he. 

9gU8 disgust- ed. 

si self, itself, (it) is— has fit; all— ill— well. 

*/<!» slave-ry, its — ^his slave, (it) is — has fit^ all the 

way. 

ahvs slaves, its— his slaves, slave-ry is — has. 

$la»tih slavish, (it) is— has (\X) lavished — to lavish. 

sm ism. 

amns as— so raan^s — men's — man is — has, as many as. 

mu$ as much as. 
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sn (^itj is— has fit) in— on— one — any— then — no— 

euded— -hindered — to end— hinder, as — so ia 
—on — one— any^>then— ended— -hindered — to 
end-— hinder, cean, cian, sian, tion, tient. 

jipea specie, species, disperse^d, ii— as-— has — it is — 

has—is— has it — its — his— so peace — pease— 
appeased— to appease. 

^ess specious-ly. 

sp9sl specIaMy, especiaUy. 

spis spies, despise-d-er, spy-ed — despise-d its — his. 

sp0s 8uppose-d, dispose-d-r, spouse, fit^ supposes-d— 

disposes-d, (itj^ (it) is— has ( ii^ supposed — to 
suppose — pause, so pause- d, its— his paws. 

spec speak-er, speculation, suspcct-ed. 

speciv speculatire-ly. 

sptuh dispatch-ed, (itj is — has fit) patched— to patch. 

$p€n spend ing, spent, suspend-ed, (^it> is — has (it) 
penned— pent— spent — to pen — spend, its — 
his pen-ny. 

spit spite, spirit-ed, spirit-ual ly-ity, it is piety — a 

pity (that}, iu — his pity — piety. 

spUt splay, display-ed, fit; is— has (^it^ play-ed, its — 

hi4 piayi as— so piayed. 

gq (i\) is — ^lias — as f^it^ acquired — to aiiqnire — re- 

quired — to require— questioned— to question, 
its— his acquired — required — quesriou, it is a 
question- questionable, so questionable-y. 

tqr square-d, squire, Esq uire,( it^ is— has ('it^ acquired 

required (oi) her — our. 

sr Sir. 

s*t society, associate-d. 

$<ih association, so she— shall— sure-ly. 

iUt state* d, statuary, strait, straight. 

$tsk station«ed-ary>er-y. 

stun stain-ed-ing,sustain-ed-ing,ascertaia-ed«ing,staDd- 

er-ing-ard, strand-ed, ({xj is— has ^t) tanned 
—to tan— -stand. 
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it 

at 

ttr 

Htn 

Btuin 

stenu 

Mted 

Mtinth 

IV 

swo 
sx 



0Z 



< tlG. 

taint-cd-ly, Samt, street. 

(it)is— ha« f itj true— yet— «t— out. 

»trong-er, strepy tU-en-ed, 

certain-Iy, set— seated in— on-^one— any. 

it is two to one. 

it is ten to one. 

steed, stead-y, instead. 

distinguisti>ed. 

swear, (it) is— has (^it)— a>— so worded— warded 
—awarded— to wear- word — ward — award, 
so word — ward— award. 

swear not. 

(it) is — has ("it J extra-ordinary — Clirist — 
crossed^* to cross —excepted-~to except— ac> 
tion— occasioned ^-to occasioni as- so extra- 
ordinary—Christ — cross- td— to cross— -occasion . 

(it) if— has C it^ eafff -y-lyj Its — his — as — so 
ease-y-ly. 



th 
iob 

tov 

tvb 

it 

inb 
tue 

tue 



tra, trai, tre, trea, tri, trou, trn, true-ly, to, too, it, 
yet, at, out (of ), (it) ought, ought it, ti, ty, ity, 
ter, tery, tairy, tory, try, ture, tury. 

tow-ed, tower-ed, tore, (it) ought (it) not. 

yet (to) be — been, (it) ought— «nght it to be. 

tolerable-y, yet— -ought not to be. 

otttweigh-ed, (it) ought— ought it to have— weigh 
—vie, yet I have — (to) have— weigh— vie— it 
welghs-ed— vif 8-ed, out of very. 

(it) ought— ought it not to have— weigh — vie, yet 
not (to) have—weigh — vie. 

(it) ought— -ought it to have been, yet have been 
—to be, 

yet at— out (of)— ought, ont of it— toe— true, 
tude. 

(at) tahlerular, at-^yet the i^blc* 

take-r, taek-ed, attack-cd, track-ed, attract-ed. 

took. 
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tucv attractive-ly, take avvay, attack with. 

tx attraction, taxation, too extraordinary, at— >yet— 

out (of) — ought extra-ordinary — cross — Christ, 
yet crossed, ought (to) except, yet — ont (of) 
action, yet occasion-ed, ought (to) occasion. 

taca take care, take— attack*ed-^attrfict-ed a — the. 

tacr take — tack-ed — attack-ed— -attract-ed her— or— 

our. 
tech teach. 

iechb teachable. 

iik tuition, too sure, yetr«-oaght she, yet shall-— sure* 

ly, ought surely— ^ to) ship, 

tancl tranquil. 

tancU tranquillity. 

tanclz tranquillize-d. 

twl travel*led-Ur. 

tern tempt-ed, attempt*ed, trne— yet he may. 

temsh teraptation. 

timl temple.ar. 

ten tend-ed-er-ed-ly, attend- ed. 

tent tent-ed-er, tenant-ed, attendant, ten too— tme— 
at— yet— out— ought. 

#mI tendril, len will, attend-ed all— well. 

tuni tunnel, ton— tnn will. 

teljnt intelligence. 

iic thick-er-en-ed. 

tUl tickle-d. 

tine think-er, tinker. 

tinol tincle. 

tim time-d, at ft time, trae<— yet I may. 

It/I trifle-d-r. 

tin tin-ned, tiny, tyrant, true— yet I ended—hinder- 

ed, ought I to end«— hinder. 

tit tight-en- ed-er, trite. 

tUi title-d, entitle-d, tittle. 
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fIG. 


tock 


torch. 


tuch 


touch-ed. 


toe 


talk-ed-er. 


iocv 


talkative. 


tot 


totter-s-d, taught, yet — ought not trne, ought not 
yet. 


tfro 


to and fro. 


'> 


true or false. 


tk 


they, they are, this, this is, these, these are, those, 
those are, that, their, there, there are, true — 
yet (it) had. 


tho 


though, this is — these are — those are not. 


tmo 


true or no. 


iim 


truism. 


tlsi 


at last— least, yet last— -lest— least, yet ail— will 
its — his true. 


tm 


at— out of — tie— try him— them, true— yet to 
him— them— (it) may. 


tnsc 


transact-ed. 


tnsx 


transaction. 


tn»th 


transition. 


inspt 


transpose-d. 


tivfpsh 


transposition. 


tmpt 


transport-ed. 


tnsplsk 


transportation. 


tntv 


attenti¥e-ly— (to). 


insk 


attention. 


Uh 


tooth, truth, at— yet— ought this— thtse— those — 
that — their, yet — ought they. 


trad 


intrude-d-r. 


trusv 


• intrusive-Iy. 



u yew-er, hew-ed-er.n. 

ud bood-ed. 

urn hum-med-ble-y. 
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SIO. 




un 


iini, under, oon. 




M/» 


appre, sl^vo, o^j^r, hap, byp, hape, 
help-ed-er. 


happy, 


ur 


hurry-ed, hew our. 




us 


(of) use, ate-d, to use. 





vv 



1^ 
vl 

vtd 

voUk 

vans 

vtnsM 

vmU 

vmU 

vmj 

vel 

vtH 

vol 

vlmttM 

vij 

vijl 

tijU 



av, aya, ave, ev, eve, va, vi, (I) have, we, way, 
away, weigh-ed, vie-d, with (it;, very, vary, 
vory, eive, ieve, ive, ver, wise. 

have we— weighed — ^lo wei^fh — vied — to vie, 
varied— to vary, (1) have weighed— to weigh— 
vie, we have — weigh— vie— v-ery — vary, away 
«— W4»igh-«d •— vio«(l with, weiglA very, (ii) 
weighs-ed— with very. 

vai'iahle-y, (I) hav«-**«eir^r heea*-co be — able-y, 
we i>e,w«yto he, wii^ fthie, v«ry abie-y. 

(I) h^eDotheMi-^abie-y. 

withal, (I) have— we — ^ith all — ill— well, weigh- 
ed all, very ill — well. 

vale, .y«ii*«4l, Aviul^od, <^ley, (I) bmm hailed, we 
halUed, with hail — ale. 

valuatioa. 

volition. 

advance- d. 

advancet, advance-d itfti»-his« 

Tanity. 

vent-ed^ure. 

venge, avenge-d-r, revenge*d. 

veal,reveal-ed. 

vest-ry-ure, invest'ed-iture. 

vowel, volley, voiume, (1) have not all— ill— well. 

voluminous. 

village-r, have I just-ly. 

vi^l. # 

vigilant-Iy. 

vigilance. 
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VORIM. SIO. 

voj voyage. 

viz videliect, namely , have I occasion-ed. 

rw ¥ice, voice, advise, advise-d*r. 

vtf6 visible-y, advisable. 

vot vote-d-r, (Ij have not yet— too. 

tmpjf voluptuous, (I) have— with— very hopes — helps 
—helpers. 

«h; verge-d-r. 

rut virtue. 

wit virtues, virtnous-ly. 

vnj vantage, advantage. 

vnj* ■ advantages, advantageous-ly, advantage of its— 
his— -us. 

«p (I) have (to) pay— -principally, we pay— princi- 

pally, with pay — princely, very principle. 

vrs avarice (is — has,; (I) have to— we hear its — ^his, 

very hour— year oi its— his. 

vrtf avaricious-ly. 

%M various-ly, ways,(I) have— ^weigh-ed— with its— 

his— us. 

tt without, verity, variety, (I) have true -ly — at — yet, 

we true-ly — at — yet— ought, very true-ly. 

vex vex-ed-ation. 

vx vacation, vocation, avocation, (I) have — we cross- 

ed— occasion*ed, with Christ, very action — 
occasion* 

wz (I) have— ease-ed-y-ly, we ease-d-ily, with cane- 

d-y, very ease-y-ily. 

w was, it was, were, it were, were it, word-ed, 

ward-ed-er, award-ed. 

wo woe, war-red-rior, wore, (it) was — were (it) not. 

wa ware, wear-er. 

won worn,(it)wa8— ■were(it) an — in — on— one— any 
— tlien — n^ft— ended —to end — hindered — te 
kinder. 
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iTicn woQ-der-ed-ing, wotind<^. 

WW wayward, ^itj was— were (U) worded— to word 

— warded — to ward — awarded — to award. 

ui words, wardi, awards, flt^ wa.v— were fit)— word- 

ed — award ed ftoj its— hi8,it was — awurd'ed 
(toj us. 

ud would, it would, would iif[{UJ would — woald it do 

— die. 

whd wood-y-en. 

wdo would not, it would not, would it not. 

wiib would be, it would be, would it be. 

udob would not be, it would not be, would it not be. 

fudvb ('WJ would — would it have been«»to be. 

wdovb (\\) would-^would it not have been— ^to be. 

we was he, it was he, was it he, were he, it were he, 

were it be. 

wh who, who are, whom, whose, whose are, which, 

which are, what, where> where are, wherever, 
was had, were had. 

wk work-ed-er, week-ly, weak-er. 

wok woke, awoke, walk-ed-er. 

wik wish-er, worship-er, flt^ wishes-d — worshipt-ped. 

wai west-em-erly. 

wtna West Indies. 

wtmmn westindiaman— men. 

won wane-ing, warn>ed-ing, want-ed-ing, wanU-er- 

ed-er. 

wut what, wait-ed-er, water- ed. 

wet wet-ted-ter, wheat. 

MTe/ well, weal, wheeUed. 

wrn when, went, wean-ed. 

wie wiGk-er,wick-ed-er, wicket. 

wil while, wile-y, willow. 

win win-ner-ning, winnow-M, iniud-ed-ow, wiae, 



vtint 



wind-er, wbine-iBg. 
wint-er-y. 
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wul wool-Iy, world -Ijf* 

irif* wonie, worst, woo its— his. 

wusi worsted, Worcester. 

%BMsh Worcestershire. 

wt white, weight. 

u't (\x) was— were (it) true-ly — at— yet— ont. 

X ex, extra, extraordinary, cross-ed, across, Christ, 

except-ed-ioo, action, aaction, accession, oe- 
casion-ed, ection, iction, oction, uction, exion, 
uxion,acation, ication, ocation,acation,ecution, 
ocntion, ictation, actuation, agation, egaiion, 
igation, ogation, ngatiou, axation, exation 

xs extras, extraordlnaries, crosses, Christs, Christ's, 

actions, occasions, cross its— his, fiX) crosses-d 
its — his, except (of — to^ its— his, exceptions- 
accession to its— his, action— occasion of its— 
his, (xt) occasions-ed its— his. 

xst excess, actions of its— his. 

XSS9 excessive-ly. 

xtst excesses, excess of its— his. 

rv extraordinary way, except— occasion to haTe<-^ 

weigh. 

xht exhibit-ed. 

xbsk exhibition. 

xc exact-ed-ly, extraordinary act — character. 

XX exaction, execution, execration, extrication, ex- 

traordinary action— occasion,except to occasion. 

xcit exact height. 

xsit excite-d, (\\) excites-d. 

xeat execrate-d, extricate-d. 

xcui execute-d, extraordinary— -cross cut. 

xl exile-d. 

xol exalt-ed, (\i) eults-ed. 

xuA exult-edy (\ij exulti-ed. 
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xost exhaust-ed, (it) exhausts^d. 

xm exempt-edy example^ except — occasion (to) him 
^-thein— more. 

xmsh exemption. 

xmf exempt- ed— (it) exempts- ed half. 

xrr'fe exemplify-ied. 

xmn examine-dy (it) examinei-d. 

xn christian, cross- ed—acrois one— any, except— oc- 
casion an— one— any — ^no — to end—* hinder^ 
except in. 

xnt Christianity. 

xpens experience-d, (it) cxperiences-d. 

xpns expence* 

xpnss expences, expence of its — his. 

xpnsv expeusive-ly. 

xpes express-ed, (it) expresses-d. 

xptv expressive-iy. 

xpsh expression, exposition. 

xis exist-ed, (it) exists-ed. 

xsi* excise, exercise, (it) exercises-d . 

xsiss exercises, excise— exercise is— has, exercise of its 
—his. 

xed exceed-ed-iug-ly. 

ret exert*ed. 

xt exit, action— occasion ought. 



y 

yo 
yg 



why, ye, yon, your, you are. 

yours, you are its — his— 'to us, why yes. 

yellow-er, why not, you are not. 

young-er, why give-n— go — (it) gives — gave — 
goes, you give — gave — go, you are given— to 
give — go, your — you are good. 



ease, easy, easily, ise-d, izc^d. 

V 



m$ *' Mtihod of IVriting" is fully exemplified and 
proved in the conduct of the following Tale. 



THE INDIAN COTTAGE, 



A TALE. 



BTBBRNABDIN SAINT PIBRRB. 



•^v>aMaw«Mhi>a«>^ 



BoT 30 rag asstngshlitrat wfomtln whntuc 
Tist avsrejns faglob nqstnfomBh nvdpatmt 
sins, vavu litronkn &macmup. Axpenss thsst 
wbdfra bsubscipshs ctibt bmuchns, pes, 
bpSy aunvsts arolfaml &evn bsevlsoviis 
fanotkurop. Thlitrat w 20 no, ^arolsstln 
hfunshchra Tavol, ctangalist faqs whthw 
pcunss. Thqsmontno 3500. Thothwldif 
fbhfatavls, &daptacon whthwbotvist, thwl- 
coYchoth nchamn, thalit dfusova fliU9nesl- 
vxten tlaoths. Apesdn faroUst, whhdronmup 
vaadsoolgs^ wpfosensb thaxplDsh ndifo fqad- 
pen nasolshnotby &thgantnhwh\i«d*^«iVv(«Qj&U 
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ed nasechtth musfathn vcdytfusmaj. Nshot, 
usavxpshs mplibapesdn nthnstxs, wamosp- 
leufidfs tbnsbhvrec fapupspmotg genuj ; mtIi, 
ead, wasufpfanest cdemclssts^ ranj &.aiJbiod- 
atths dspesov aolxtenfauth. 

Bbbgpvidv thvolqa, .^MalentaTls wcomp- 
uchs bay amosnsncops fabib, &ara8tmssYk, 
rtlst sp/anpens peu acretoopsfoi. Fikpups 
asubstafuQ hpculm letsrcndsh tacsls, minsts, 
&mbasds gratbritn naplass thwvist; &whw- 
stilmusfl,gbilsxchanj,ndos bamosmnen bancs- 
nlun. 

Amosleatlidrs, wb;istudaebi:vi^ ;rbyu?, &ndu- 
lanjs, ws^HPylaB iM^BS^ acxadbrat icysins. 
FuswenolD, &yist sussy asingogmsdam &as- 
iadort ; nfroJCis, qiliobw, aaG^4mesiiiB9 ip»rs ; 
mUe^ agratnjQ4;admes, iQUseipB, &Mb9,; moHi- 
ganest, amwemjQLon^^ alibstpia^ t^w^9 ^tk^ 
fayatci^ trow. WU iv^s^sn^^b^tv wucQitp iitq- 
tbsbdgsp^n, c^uJ^afap^ijMiye^t sa)a)i9li<(^>b£oe^ 
p^ed^U^t'y . l^bgArad f^9P$3b, edUnnmbac 

R^A^tonop), wh^tu^pmUm^ jfmune, Bspee- 
lAjbkP D^mosQsjIspfi. li¥g atiipsb wetoplis 
ir«J)ejpi^afyi^itg acop^, aiq9.roii9 moambmis, 
&,9mom» mQnUif>»f^9 ctUt^jMne $aoa nrabe^ 
&ftfti sp.*wi, Iwtow, deli &ftgr^. Tienth, 
afop^gAsb 3 W, .€#rivuiabft9cs hgM^ tbnas, 
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aathnsndi w heofer vabramns. Soolx nsndshs^ 
rijnlwks, ramss, eops, xtcs, &ntshsTk, bthtim, 
xednmntud ngthhybmad bnnvil. Sufsa thfom 
90 pacjs wgtgeth 9540 Ibsvdpis^ Wnapin- 
inbacg flon vthrichcagnoj, ovjtygxedaups 
farolsst wenavsimplfix cvetlsplesbs ntmotfx. 

Ecsidth afvgcfer vajushrabis^ apoisnmins, 
acathlcdi^, acadmisnspars, lacrusc,. faarcads^ 
& 24 m famoslbrat cadmesitle*, agreepapg^ 
atucshmols, aametiiiyebes, apsnseds &cas8y 
aarbshecs, ansnparses, andnpandcs, sffvglus-' 
dat nnfa 3500 qs farolast, hulctibt mulplidots 
reUvm; &, sthwlccvcbotbi ar»ul wa^rveg 
faluspesdnsd ; namle, aobscutnsolsb dae- 
aeydnsnoth; aplansttbs hbcqtpobmatel^ &- 
weyninposb dscovasinga nthva^labrn cdic- 
anss &othot8. 

Ad^^ fomthjujiDt fagensve. Mongtbqs w200 
natbolj faebrus ; 480 nthfadifcnns fagrec &- 
romshchs ; dl2 nansnlinjfabraixiQS, 508 nasaD* 
scrit rsaclanj : 3 napesnstat fansbsnd ; 211 
nacomsfangsb nod ; 719 nansnmonmts nailn- 
Ifaota rsalset nebomba; 5 nantict fawul ; 073 
BarjiD mbgris, &Dapapts fabzoa ; 1 natnxmn- 
cos facurn fandoosn, whflo 6 mbs twaest & 
6 mosf twawest ; & 387 nasoss & prodclnn- 
dsha faganjs. Nthx adi* wvisclo bav lanfom- 
shacd, reltT tasoss &udshsfauil, v^hfamucens, 
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n§;%jatA«h fi^Mnuropi Iwt^ot ^tlnubjpl^iisAif- 
scus, jctiiivrrdT)! smjsli. Npel^Uo, pol2vr^j, 
5 difsolsb^ eUfjpuqs pppsbarolsiit ; ivbgfiM>I 3500 
qsty atoU I7d09 an^s; <^pQsg^ thobs 19 colgs 
thdhrgomBmnf a>rol»8t wdcsqnv^so) 350000 
difo9» bfo ibi^dstablsh asingUb na^i4i^^' 

neoefit* cgibast^, wd, cop» «io^«) dv^j&hotb, 
Ytflpsbtpoxi^9.tgQ9.Noth0x liqyg^4^gra(B«iu^. 
Wibt thtboehmpli nslabosnvs];^ ^^JUij^cou, 
isji^litos fwhwiunnstiAsh, ebtm^kd ^i^lacbn- 
mfis titoA^* vwbbag. Watns<^S cn^eci^ #|M5fi»e.- 
eotmm^ n, stedttb, ibrgni) nine 90 b^ls^i »ii|^b^ 
jes dot &spttt ? 

!E?«rnapinmbacg fagla, YaniiMlyiid h^v^w- 
ppUt &agu8, nabramos baas nftm 4ba««p- 
bramnfacclbt pgodjagnot, sit iiapo«tQrixa> 
nasesbo, peofamotbs fagaiys, ifloopb&#}vg 
Iaq« farolsstlun. £w, ntth, aiiH>sfoii9c^afi4c 
rdr thvwedf ; ppccsulm flpat$Qd> &eyn fv4iotb 
rejensase. 

Angshdr madlsett fcaleut, &plitap»l9 £ao- 
gsfaesBdco tthplaa, wb> faonsnab><!^aglQfa9infis, 
gm, fsoYaasjagBot, ajiainen^ vnopg crimsnalk, 
Tgoltotls, & 2 rlas vigsouls, rbas, 4 saach ; 2 
pots, awatca^ acarfeshmts, apipba, a psolba^ 
screnmfasunbd) amasake, rtocbba» faatt, 
awudcut, 2 cues, 2 camls, &tbgids, caspoYshs 



&&h9^ ; 2 fftiMi Qonfiprocb ; 4 cepis^ rajpuis, 
moatftpsnhossi seotm, &aBtaiiba vastan, n- 
wbfyspla omsD^i-u. Ywd¥Ucad^ YBpleBecpj, 
feosidputs^n fandco ; bihwibdif, th, stedr- 
^^g^ad'' wcagnmacpesoB. Ssoeu«iiie pereqain^ 
und, bfopsns dinfistshs^ agO¥figm> taftsh- 
j^pas, abut^telscp, ^apaiicapt^ facbefabraqius^ 
somafi5ndi*es(8 ^wif, (8^ 3 pa cbintaft, red, w^, 
^jfOy amcacafs frdoipb. Aieaixilsbglada vtb- 
fkesns, ad'' sett&spajiBoaiy Yabkfarolsat. 

Bay, Qcsid^ iy1u| eshdfusp4it ta^hefabramDis 
jagjUiOiy vethaskdbgava fa 368, thlat tasoss 
&]id#fan« fagajigs, rtbcseug altent &£rjcurns 
faadjise, wkfototibi twasooT Casoss &prodclia - 
OYoais Ce^osh 4>Taaiglob ; bthoibqwdvb imaU- 
jg&Bcu oiMSkcp madfanni»\js reliviasofis &aad«hs 
^¥afaiUilsl| hotgajaiUififa faUtraturop. Ekhfp- 
£ar ntegtabrama naunyslt Cadelj, whsKsit 
flouiaputa ; rgbaosUUatb^ <kiuj[ weibbt thasuji, 
.aeyUiBis .altscoa, &rifiBaiweat &satnae0i, cg^ 
ftaJbddi fapreaejp rcodbf odis ; cqmoaeDg aperd 
fiacrahfawui, Yvbaadna gafitict aeylmlasrc. 
.Saiaioifi Uiotv^db muaEfl eftalm ponabesfoiiagmt 
fauab, rpouarltamn, whncodxia Bacon ; bib- 
lasqs wonsbk. 

OYy ^^ad>'msl, isbdtiocrisb, nafusplaa, 
ascaudupandc ospoabsoovttb ; tftbbdn bmns- 
raan, asrv itbtbdevg (iiit, raaavavnvil/ Itu* 
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usthfascm, w htthsbaot ; ^snbks, thlcdicn- 
noth : &las9 wethtth shdhcmncatmn, fnsun- 
dymacm qanvt, nysemtYansvy. Th 3 plim- 
neqs wothotf brluspesdn. Fabramnjagnot 
cnsolm, ishpssak tlasinss ; &whstiim8ib, ish- 
livnps ylawul. 

Nthmn ad''resnTmsl. Afajun 10 ds, recb- 
ashos fagufbngol, &metagratnopp rtung- 
QagDot, &xtolg anojfacbef fapandcs wbthhb- 
csul. Na 11 d, tsunris, epsev afamspgod 
jagnot bilnaseshos, TvboYluc Ysiredwols, &- 
sgalres, sdoms &8turt8 wtmab. Rosfacent 
9 TousYtedntreSy wbbraochf twasamno 
kgdms. Chthynusfom fadifspestres, faarec- 
pam, atecy acoco, amango, alatner, acamf, 
abanabu, abadmer, &asandl, &ledtwcelon9 
goIcoD, rabe. pse tbet, chin^ aya, siro, &ailns- 
fandoosn. Adpsed tivapgod baaYnubambos, 
/whrunlong abancfaganjs, &banchantgiln8 tam- 
othfariy. Thpgod thositnaplan, ssloft^thatayl 
-wbpseytnamoD cnorecht bfonit. Adrwfil 
yaistadmsh naneryusgran &mDfsDs. Sgats- 
bras glisnyaras fasetgsun, &eglsoybot8riify 
•'whwlo8naclod8. Wsron bya8basn8 w^mab, 
ivhflec nthplusdwats, sdoms, sgalres, &sgats ; 
Iront wmenscots & gadns, iiclos bcpassbilgs, 
aabtshs fabramns, bwh asacedfiswten. 
Adr^ruQS asDDODsriyl; &acoygbades, inedl- 
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Rpotbaecs tUKrpils madfalilosiiis mogris, &- 
boitdiwas tiihgmts <odrifsflas. JJidtitpfums, 
thdancgy i&tfainiurp, adrpseA tadofapgod, 
ta£BL<teiwh epse^, inlksevlans, goLtaaHty, 
a^afool, a 7^ noMJtibrama, «afofnfapwMdy 
TifiBims, wkeUos nategioaayfd^Modaayt, T^et 
^Aopeatas iapstai;, vtlbCa^wtagoMi ; sumwh 
pmiriod ucaislshaBliols sehat nsfesti, &o4;li8¥e 
BBiiAarushdie^iMisireis. ThoaflpeoltJifDatos, 
wheYdapns wiipaonBgilhrbyos, aLsitakter; adF- 
wppa^ cntapgttdy 'WMiaajiMrama, wUislaude«> 
Ifitfj MofOKky^q whbus hWotiathtth. ^mad«> 
qn¥t,<^adr, t^9 aMwafiui(]p, rmpiMBaDyCdobfNaiit 
p^biojagaot, rsipresi, iiibwaslijas^i A tms 
iiJi£alaM8 fateod, 6fhBir\ff vgtbhbloog mnvak ; 
ikumMeybotukf nptic, itharcos, bositzbdo faa^ 
Imuiytis^ rogs bcstkol tbcretsabras. Watn^ 
«bid } rpliad>' ; iTbcoi, aspx^sns tachefabramas, 
apsBcapft, madfar fagotngo, 4^binstufi$,wbrslk 
•-'--lifgB^ rpliabrafflR, tatemljagaot, rsipr^st, 
rpfib'avgif ; bthcuobvygmts. Ad^wtfafblij tac- 
^oi ogBhwuJ, sgotsknsbusy dJrsbieYai; afwh^ 
jaaJbramD^ygwasbin 3 tms, coTm yakcotnstuf, 
fayx^co], ii^cdi^ai tantanfapatrnt fachefabramns. 
Ad'^wppgaiUy cagunsai a¥ol(|s bafolssi, wea 
scdcaq vwbimtel abkwaoy. Sboacaf, rpliad"". — 
Wat! s^Ianrajbramn, viotoly tbacowdo ba- 
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bramns, &wdypsuinpe bfothchef vabkcoyy- 

cafskn? Ad^^wybblij rtun ^pfimsl uaganjs, 

beoapamslatub, bpseng afupgods scduc, Eth- 

flefabkqs nspalncn, csolgmsl vaflx, thehnl 

3 qs ascfandnd^ Isbbpfcsatfi, s<l®, fetelme 

otthshdbsot, whinbfon,4rweth9bdb cmnoatinii. 

Aajbramh noadusangsbdry cladiMcotnrob) 

babed ^bafut^ taiprest jagnot, setnayaslon, 

spotbcolms sandlwud. Awolswgren^ bgpl- 

asystuc, mixycodng, sbriln ^rsipolsb^thymtse- 

yfasnt. Aflowcoy yyfiamats, 6 ft sqr. Ta- 

fatbnfaslun nfnlcoy^ sronyabalstad ebne, 9§^ 

oythlcoy wsen, tbrualatswk redtinjbambU) 

ayenbobef fapandcs ysw^bed, ^ 8 stipacotn 

fasn likasbolbeltjCgtacusm fabramns. Wsitg- 

xleg nayocaptjscpletmshls, thedidoeyn tunsis. 

Somsdcipls wdriygafiisfm yfans pcocsfeths ; 

oths wbun awudfaalo nsilyqenss ; ^oths lyplag- 

nasofsmn iiadulsm: arest, ngratnos, mong- 

whw, facs, joqis, ^santns, wraujnsevlros 

nithsidfal, iipfonsilDS, ythis fixnagron, $- 

thmsxDthbosms. 

Ad^wyansg tachefapandcs pasoompt^ 
bscdcstopm tadisDS 9 mats, telgm thaomras, 
rgrandesnd, wneysufgnfath ; tharajas, rndn- 
soyns, yansnnen yn 6 mats ; aps, asonsfam, 
gulnneii 3 ; <^thamgulon wloaonpoohg sneta* 
yenbcbef askisft. 
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Alenwilisetlbramns cad taf^falcoy, atelscop, 
aslks, &acapt, whadrstens hbrot tantnsfal; 
&aajbramn Tgluktm Ttggnmakupbsh, thwcv 
ntante fapatmta. 

Aog8hd>^ wnggbgn avflodrang nandulanj, 
nscdcnfom^ tbmusbsiln tilaiprest shdspecm. 
Endcm sqatdnnsels, xleg licatal, cgacusm- 
facon^ Adcmumynmsl tsmnfmalts; bwhlo- 
amnd nodfintth, spesle afstayl sfarsnd nqft. 

Sunsad^wset, amuscces, Ss^ afapfonsilns 
fafumomts, achefapandcs nqacos svistjagnot. 

Tlio aiprestjagnot hspoc nandulanj sstinc 
asbhed baolsemb, swswrpet bnfac ta 2^, ba 2^. 
ta 3^., bwhthwrpet tad>*. Alatrpli nasamlanj, 
thyghed faxreptsh fachefabramns, ehcjagiiot- 
csulm, &nqaiiins bwhtthmtbscoy. 

Ad^ns wcy tachefapandcs, basamntlocuts 
thhtnsmitaq ; &aresfacyssh wcdcnasamn. 

Afalttreclx, achefapandcs rpli : tthcnbnon 
nlbmns fabramns. Aolsembbo, mpesvdmsh 
fansthchef. 

Whmiistthbsot ? bruprjin angshdr. Ltth, 
rpli aajndnse, sctan a 4 beths, rit 120000 rsg 
nasaDscrit lanj, whsnoD nltabramns. 

Tthws shotsplos rsonfaolslon. 

Adr, Tcoygstemp, nsd taiprest jagnot : Sins 
Gods cfintthbks, whrnlnstud babramns, rau- 
snesfoly th Godsylanojt fagraspatmok, w hr«* 
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igni emfaxisns krtnms. No, vrth^Ood wdobj. 
SucbwalbFama, rpliaiprest. Smposbposal- 
bvania. Afxlod&fasemfa bcstilod. Sm^hlibat, 
angshmii ppos 3^. q : ottth bcmQcaimn ? 

Sofopudn^ sdaajpaiidc, cselfla^ui ; bsadutl 
teltaibninlBS. 

Wb! erlandi^dr, shdatthbtol tabfamas, 
whDevcmneatan ? Nith abramos sedgnj.. 

Th\t^ pdus ardredflUiml nasemb. Tlihbed 
God ta&vnj vtiuujaQg; bthcdo acamr asamrp- 
och' inaxlgansinsls. Apandcs, afacs, asantDs, 
ajog9, abrauviisy ^'tbdoipls, wid&is agios vang- 
i^hd^; baiprest jagnot omaDsilns/ bsticgvsfis, 
^sagYalodvos : Abratnns i^pu^o licad'^^urop. 
Earos^&Fti mid aaomshs faolsemb, whmuinlod 
gansad% &wdpeb vdmnamlshf, bfiefaiig&L^ 
wbcretBlpofl nabancs faganjs. Adi'vgqtasloD, 
scdcB^m, — Rmosvenbfath T?d, cgcusm, ycos 
»hefet, bell, 4SipiFams, bpseny ; byyxsitsang. — 
Si tbtbatig, rpliadr, fygtac smu&tjislstub, Bwh- 
cos cnychefvcplan ? — Wh ! nssgid, T¥djiiplen- 
spttt^irm ? ]>yono tbesaoclnd^ &tbvnsws ar- 
antejns ? inevdot, s^ad"^, putgnscot, shu€(, 
&sat. Aweth wtempess, ^itpoch; erqlev- 
rman nnfapatmts fapgod, bthwfusm, bcsw 
afanqi. Asacemne hmadmthust, eascfsomgd- 
inc. Somwatwbrotm nacnp, whwbroc suas 
ebdndinog; bcs a^afanqi, efaplui vsiucb. Ad"^, 
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incensy calstens, posUt ndepdrch mistepii 
fapgody &setgmsl nspalncn, rtun babamb- 
ual, longasesho, tbgnodusc, &a8ci OTcas- , 
Yclods. Esdmsl bar, andnpovbsbtt^theTurpen 
whcnd, qpasnsfsnon, rlosfes. Fmcpat^ Tcet- 
nlosmiD. Opvocg, thicnolen bwhmns tih« 
mbfon, whshdbsot, &weth tbcmncatmn 1 
Mn, thf, sdom oyaolwul rs &8pttts : wtwot- 
bwil end csulabramns nasubjc ! 

Wilad*^ wthusresng nspalncn, nthstpmii^ 
whond rcalatifuD, en. Awinblu fpBe, &dro- 
Tbac awatsfaganjs, whbroc fomg gansailnt 
tsmoth. Swep fthshos colmsan^ &fthfo8 cIo» 
dsley.s, whcadxariv &afel8 tagratit ntar. 
Somtms spensfos mongabambus, &tho thnjd- 
nreds rasis atalstres, ajtatm licagrasDafd. 
Midclodsdus &levs wpsev thloog nlatgavnu^ 
Dpatwh ivbcngtarit &lcf tagron, wilaothros 
▼acrecgnis. Ad^'pp, frad lesthshdb crush- 
bin, rcadybawats faganjs, wblred bgnoTflp 
thbancs, tuafxaplan, dcgthsteps trandm 
twanebgmnenss. Nit, oy, en, ^jrthpsed 3 rs 
namospfon dacns, onogwiththwcn, naflaah- 
litng, olcYgaclods, &lumntg oolorizn^, nbm- 
ps^ apgodjagnot, ailnsfaganjs, &aajtatse, 
tagratstans thrit, ficelosm alitYal Yawudsitb^* 
twen 2 Is. Thiththasn fshelt,&lredhed adisml- 
rog fatbun wenthreeh antns faYal. WflancY^^ 
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rocs ^coYTajtres fapdijsiz. Thoatempst both^ 
tops yatebrogythnomstuDcs studsunshac asa- 
rocs bTvhthnvsroD. Thposh fansnfost semb as- 
|lmrpo8, bwilifc pentat. Rotins, whcrepron 
scetS) coyafutfatres, &leans, tangi ftunctunc, 
fomaramptfo^i binwhpe cavnsTud, bvtnntDs. 
Arajputs, ov, opnapasj ythsabs, &aolretnu- 
ent yapalncn. Rthtbot finshclfastoni, naran, 
dceng yxsesyilns, fomronm 1000 tons. Ntb- 
dlem tbspialit, &aut bnetbatres, nanaspat 
fayal. Amasalc asnlitsflambo ; bsunrtun, tb- 
retb, crig, Dongneaos — blong taparea. Aol- 
fritrup mcdlsclam, — Aparca ! aparca ! — Ad"*, 
sposgb somfrossbesty sezpistls. Whsaparea? 
s^e tatochba. — Samn whs nitbfathnolo, Snn- 
dn, dachef farajputs, facastsnfams, tbslofl • 
kilm fenltucby. Fyentsos, yshobpmit f 9 mos 
aetfutnnpgod, &, pufersls, ymusbath 9 tins 
naganjs, &bwash asmntims fhedfut ycosurin, 
bansfabramn. — N, crilandns, yloentaos fap- 
arca! — Ocdytel, s^ad>* tatochba, thyconmn 
waparoa, ths, amnytfathrlo ? — Niopnadosut, 
nsatochba, isom ligysdog nasamatyswif, wh 
envggsomdinc nacoson. — N, rpet ladrs tens, 
yloent aabtshfaparca. — Star, fyples, s^^angsh- 
mn; fmepat, lacosnd rlicme, nmsecgashelt 
faren. 

Ssag-, leptspalncn, putsbkqs &sniteap 
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unsm, dctaogspisls dcspip nsn^ psedlon tado- 
faut. Nsunhenoc, namn faTmilcnens opnado, 
&iiiedldrubae, sag, Sr, mbapoparea^ whm- 
nwotbrseyy; bfytincfit tacsheltr, yldmeg^aton. 
— Bruth,rpliangshmn^ ilgcsep yosptalt. Aparca 
Dwent vatochnsQy alodriwud nshol, &aba8otfl 
cocnuts &bnans unsm ; epoch adrstens, wbw 
tsomdisDsfaut unatre, Scs^^ sinsylodroeaon 
cmebtsh, rfruts ropntbrins, wbymet vifeplsb^ 
&thsfidriysls, &ptecyfattg9. God psevy !— ^ 
EmedlrtuDsut. &8<ltad>*, S>^, irpety ibmnl nn- 
fotparea; b asipsev bycplx &ydres thyron- 
ndn, iupylodslic avitls wbypost sbsetbfoy. 
Tasaintim eplasoamat ponaflo, mangs^ crem- 
apis, yams, ptats rosnaasbs, brilbnans, &ad- 
ishris ppaTSug &cocnutinlk ; afivh evdrus- 
mat, setgmsibswif &nfnchll9 whwslepner na- 
cradl. Vutsmiii s^^abritn, ymusmesup, sinsy- 
dgth wbspisy. Fyrfus onmevyco nasamat, 
ishblev thytacme fawicmD, &shn8tnlevyut, 
wiern bdroiibaran, rdvobtigs. 

Aparea nvansg, satdn nosamatysgest, &- 
bothbgnet. Mnwil ad^japlesh bgunshel na- 
midfatempst. Aut wsmoybsaroo : wonlsit 
uauaspatfayal, bwbil unatc?ar, rbaneaufigtre, 
aiiswbbranchs, bengdntagron, tacrut, &fom- 
smnacbs, wkspotapstem. Afoljtbtre wstbic, 
tboadropwat pcntatthro; &tboarcan olrb, &. 

G 2 
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apelgthun roloyhed^ tasmocfafi whpasthro 
amidlfaruf, aaflamfalamp, wonalestajtt. Adr- 
dmiratanclt fandn &swif, stilmpfon nthfalmts. 
l^hchil, blk &8mothsebDe, slepnscradi, wha- 
moth rocvrfut, wilshmusrsl Ymacgfofn adecis 
red ^Ik Ngolpes. Afath lucvisbemgfx, 1 tn 
i^ntaotb. Avdog ptispt nagentipns ; ela vac- 
atbfoafi, opnsisftmtm, i^lucvasi tsmast. 

SunsaDgshmn hdnetg, aparea Imalivcol 
litspip ; &Yglitsn) emadasinswif, w bplasptfn- 
ainat 2 coehutshel goblets, &alajcalbash ful- 
punc^h, wbshhinad dugdup, vwat, rac, lemii- 
jus, &ajusfasugcan. 

WiUiiwstDOcg &drinCgbtun8^ ad^s^andd, 
nmepifa yujfaupst, i^csc^h iifawidttnh ivfnett. 
Pmltme askyafhqs. Oc thystaucl namid M^ 
cbatmenstom ? YTnotbcovg natre, &tres trd- 
clitng. — Nevwtbnnstahs, rpHsLparea, fabati^ati 
figtre bgstucblitng. — Thsvcus, rpliadr ; tbtre 
miisndoty anegtv lectist licalol. — Idonstany, 
nsaparea; bmewifblev tharcsns, bcs bram 
ndtucshel unsfolj : fmipat, itinc th Godvgg 
abaneanfigtre vticfolj ^achbos, shelmnfstoms 
nthtmpesclimt, dopmitm bstucblitng. — Ynss- 
tlijs, rjinadr. Nsycfidns iiGod thtnpat such- 
cposhymn. Agcsns musmchegnoj. Telme, 
ipra, whsecdyblong : fyonthtbfonnd, siDsnn- 
dnlsstvy. Nalistlencas whvcaul nmetayls, 
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TofiMi thfapareas. Nwhpatnds ypgod ? Vwb, 
rpliaparea; mepgodsnat ; idoroth tarisgfa- 
suD, &blesm tadclind. Totbmsfot, inetfus- 
mead nmrechnmesl. Idevmacmewif, mechil, 
&eYnmecat &inedogup. 'Iwatdeth tanfmelif 
saswetslum taclosda. — Fwhbk vymbibthps? 
ascad''. — Fthnat, rpliandn ; inonoth. — ^A ! rjin- 
angsbmn, thsagratbk : bwhtotyrednt ? — Dvest, 
nsaparea, Siwfacast rputnfams nmcon, &- 
cdobnnda, imadmoslamn ; bgntoastfsst isotr- 
fuJTnat. — Bymustlesty afabks nyrtimt, s^^ad'. 
— On, s^aparia ; icnoevDredrit. -— Yvspaysl 
mndots &difcs, s^adr, rubgsfod ; sfme, vb- 
senfiiglii, menatycon^ sectth rooDgalenmDsbs, 
nodlitmn, <$irmacmmiip; bafmususls rsech, 
&miisesputs, vcclud thsfoUectth^ bcsweny- 
yfon, ycnodcia, vtmacg agratnumnmes. Tel- 
meusinse, royfasampinn ? ^ — Tfaombnigntmn, 
nsaparea^ sinsypmitme xpresmepinn, itiDcth- 
bowmDi sectth fsnupns ; othvewdb vriss, 
mbiss, supstiss, naevnacnbl^ cgtapjs rntsth 
bwbwedct. 

Adr, wbstilboDmn a 3 qs ebppos tacbefap- 
andcs, wdlityans faparea. Sinsyblev, s^, 
tbboTvniD secttb, telme wbmns sbdempli 
scovt, frsenss fqadluds, &resnled8 stilfatbstra. 
Resnya Imosnynyil; nfac, isbdcsey tbsngm 
napticDtstcbm ; &Dtbcon difsmus loyawal. 

^ 8 
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Tho 2 Igns, 2 nshs, 2 tibs, 2 famls, na, oevir 
S rnn^ whtinclic. Vwhsensu shdtthbsot, fth- 
iite\]ns cnobmpli fapups? — Ishdmajn, rplia- 
parea, thshdbsot vasimplat. Asenss Scaiis- 
tan mbdsey; basimpat| thomtslbdlud, ney- 
dlud. 

Vnssj^ 8dad>' ; tthshdbsot vaat, &ovans« 
tan. Lmn felaasamn, &re8ndif, bcsapsttb* 
rnat, &acsqQSs thddusfin rthnts. Tthmus, 
thfy bsot vasimplat; fasimplat nevptennstan 
whddonstan, rblev ivfaddoblev. Sonsmt 
ithndseygsl roths ; eg, aaimplat, nstedbgwec 
liethmosmn sdusbthnts, str,<&daptasechttb. — 
YTxplanmede musbetnicdydn, rpliaparea : 
tthsUcadueyn : kepu, musbrsey napuyesl. 

Dmblsd, sinsemn ! nsabritn ; bamosdifcpat 
stilrmanbsetl. Whshdtthbsot ? Asimplat pen^ 
nrsls, btthpennoths. Whsbyfin, fthbots rs- 
4us bthpjs, roup bthnts, sthdgenr ? Vyistm'. 
nshs; yransacthlibs ; ycsulthd^s; &yfoDg* 
bcdxs, dots, <$irpinns, 1000 tmsmya nthlanjs. 
Fttbenobfon namoslbrat stoossumnoj, with- 
shygnq? Whvanjshydriy fapssh fasiinpat, 
xnongmn falsnstans ^cupats ? Isbbnclin spe- 
ctth| nsaparea, wcveme nlthroamedmn : som^ 
ongm, bnatthshdbsot. Natsasos ygthxis : 
rlwjsontejb &yb, licthmn &thbks. Mnma- 
^bkn bnatmacgs. Grontthaabk wdb&hsu4 
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sddusfapic rastat, whcnstuc nlncon, &vYh- 
timsdinpag. LbksraattDn, boatsaalGod. 

Ypfcrity nsadt*: Natsasos natltths, bvvlix- 
isasos stocltihs, fxm, fonbks ? Ocnv, tapesnd, 
stanatth fasucm whcur 2000 rsg^ Wth bwhs- 
btosmits frefpjs &fpatspt ^ Hthasimplat ? 
Bb, Yoabkd thtDsmits cshfcopis, prins, cntats, 
thslats ? &dolthaltattk mis ? Syjbsev, abksb- 
aatmn. Vmusthf, rnonslstoctth, siusvrsev 
ihroamedmn libr. — Whmpotnsrupns, s^'andn, 
saistpasyens ? Aistfapesn saistfaspas &afut. 

VI, s^angshmn : bylniit thmolttbsnes fau- 
pnsmnk. Orthbfonat? Anmlswajwo, kil &,- 
drechdth; avlmts otetivalmts : sbmnfolthxm ? 
Ono ! repliagparea; bvmnlfin arulfscduc ns- 
nat) fsatbsimpl. Natsgraynt tblo : Dooths 
whywdo thoth&shdy. — St, nsadi* ; shsreglat 
antsmnk bthnvils ; borlijstths bscoy mongs- 
ttintdshs 4*fomswsh nvhdyidnshs ? — Natrsl, 
sd^parea ; fyctedapltr Vasiinplat, y^btkbol- 
God nspo, steljns, sbont ; &, swfeb, ignt, 
&aiisb, thsuftnacsdo &loymlIivs, vtgajg nfol- 
shsputs. 

Dmb, sclamaDgshmn ; bno nsmcthq ; nyy- 
scoyatth, tycmncatotbs ? Fypubsh ylbpscut 
bnimultpsus, whliybaconr, mntng ththyrsttfa, 
4rthwhyteustri sr. — Tth, rpliaparea, shdbtol- 
plcb SYsimplats, ths, gppwbsec, &otawic 
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bwhsrjec. Tthslic ayalbpel, <&awicmn licac- 
rocd]» whcQoangsrs bcssnon, Throapel tacr- 
ocdl ; stedoDgmslvty wdtridvo y wdbracstetb* 
^rushfuspony sacossdspinmt. 

VbmDbjxmacy s^aDgshmn, Tfbsth: Fwhy- 
YS<1, folf tkmnrdumr, thotthsnesfro ; f sinsth- 
pscut thwhpclam» whtecb Iventuntac atascns- 
tucgm ? Thtech, rpliaparea» whpsc^tmn yav- 
litm ; imndvest. — Fns itincymstac» mnat, 
rpliangshmn. Drest plunjron ntsupstsh ; db- 
asaat (&anstan. Amrechmnn smusamyil, 
credlus, &sevl, th. — Tbsbcstho sufrech, rjin- 
aparea. Dvest rsem ablkmontnBemb, nacfins 
fabungkgdm Laor; ivilyseng, ypsevngbfoy 
bbanrocsy bweny vgan asumt» yseaevns ovy- 
bed> ^tyfet adlisplans Cashmer. 

Aj &cbamg comp ! rpliadr; Ymns» ndd, 
ntblify smontncliin. Y* yutsrclus, musvbyrug ; 
fyyrasysl tnWsh whnmnthivn htan. Ymus- 
yxpens gratstres. Btelme, f whresns ycassdg- 
rad, &thfabrainns sionnnd ? ybvistasup fap- 
godjaguioty whtincnmnsidl^ &sdolicagod. — 
Aresnsy rpliaparea, bcsabramns pten thtbrijs- 
pung fahedbram, &thapareas sufotbfisfet. 
Tbadfatby thbram» swtavlgnd, plifsomfeshmt 
taparea» ivhsetbfom umoflesh. Sinsthtim 
tbcasboD> &rslnboDs throtlnd. Wopmit pro- 
chatoBs, <&uDarajput mkils, frgDlsne sbreih- 
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ponm. — Bs^joj« 8clamabritn» thsedgfolsh A- 
nj ! Ocdabramns ypswadandns bley suohnon- 
sns ? Bndtilg ntthmns ntbnfns. — Nfotmn ! 
s^ad^; oddyctiT xcatysl fabis nfme ntwh 
abramAd hplunjy tyybuth ? Ngratclamt cnb- 
falamn nbdbasnsnis ; sthusdpiv fafuscslshs : 
famosutbgls^ thwhsfon narsosssnmn. 

Ifass^niesl^ rpliaparea, saist fagodbramt ? 
Slatbnoti babramns^ vrhrntest nscibgmsls 
aslesfojil. ThrndotDTen astofaparea, whde* 
irma<;1>ratn aCftb« Tenjmsls napareas^ ifusgb. 
\tr arpots tbsaclat cseng thdant. Iflecfatb : 
mitgtbdUcmbt, Godsj ; cnontol aolcast na- 
gili ii^m«iti8» nacast boptispshnt. Bsposg 
aolcadtparea^ hbcpliss tithoriniy tbdsens cdoY- 
btupcat. God pttnshonachln afolsthnces, wh- 
ihnetdOy nmnepunsh naffaths asios Ihuban^ 
dcens. B»fath, sposg thmnnelud napunshmt 
faparea^ giltpefd gansgod thosnsrsgo^ vtvg* 
ptispt nthgilt^ ciingatGod ctinxis> ^obmed« 
Istri ? Filaun advinmaldx, ngthiplant wdtb- 
Ht. Last, is<lmesl» mitgthmatGod, whsgme, 
ildevmacmeslgbm, bfolgsxm, &dggthwhitat. 

B» ascaiigshmn, oddyctLvIiv, bgiitcasifa- 
wul? — Nfusplas, nsandn, iresiithinn : Fimiik 
rthinnmes, bafrenthisl. Thiclaint soteviumii* 
sir. Baran vsviln> alitlbud rsevbadroptim. 
IrambnawudSf^FDabancsfarivsy nqfud, bn^eti- 
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ediinng bsomwilfrut, &wungratupiiish8 fbes- 
pra. Nsiwcvins thnathmad soasngfrnnlon, &- 
thsbhtach mexisnstbysst whbcastmet fsbpsm. 
Inrpa tadsetfels, t? brynumsnnd, &Wfon somer 
tbplant T¥hhsYiT. arunsculvats. Nthmn iroT 
fpoYnspovns, cetnfingyyrh asubsisos mi^ar- 
elcs agcult. Wenifonasedi nasflvejb^ isom, 
sag, firepobenftfm, othsl. Ifelmesl lesrech 
weniso tbicdsomg. Thwndsi whiwoxgratfe, 
thvistg somtons. Idmi tadisns thrampts ^^b^ 
tos, apdijsccos yesls ntbrivSy^eayansiitbrods, 
ladvmecbdis, cvtbitb fTpinfarizn ; atropgwb- 
repatbitb ndut farmotspoTOSS ; apssbsinbaMs 
Ttbnumsretnus, rivgffonkgdms, macnopfoty- 
ens, rcludlinss. Iprocb snesimt tbaynus, 
ctemltg Ystonshmt ayascolmsdust rasbsmnr 
tayls, &iteinbTdsi tacfusnis psedgfgratcits^ 
whson najasncon licamumg fawars bracgn- 
asesho. Is^msl: Nsemljmn smndifcds^s, up* 
itgthnstre, tbrichs, <fethj, musma,cacit amosd- 
litflbod. Bfmornit prochbd, ii?bsbdpv(Bnme 
fentgbnit ? Afebmos, wbssmnnmes, gtfro wb- 
yeples uncoyfadacns ; epas fautfabcg tapals- 
fakg. Alitfastas sufubmjlif ; yshdiqthfaaun ? 
Wnaycintdeli tbimadthflxs : thmbolme pro- 
cbacittnit, &ient bagatlaor. Ifustays alongs- 
olts^, linnithsid yoss, nfronwbrpeazs, &unth 
asbopstadsmn. Rthibsey lajcayanss scusbu* 
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tup, ^vasbazaSy rraacts, whren pfonsilns. 
Vansgnt antefacit, ioam tamnfsnqt faomras, 
fulpalss t^gaDB, sitnabancs fajumn. Rang 
Tasonnsmts ^asongs fabaades, whwdansg 
barivsid btochlit. Istop tagatfagan jsucba- 
plesgsity bwsuncpelrti baslavs, ivhdrivapo 
Tstics. Nlevgaqt fagrandes, ipasb sevlpgods 
inelij, whamultrechs wligpstat nagron, ^- 
wepg. lasnv fthitionmts supstsh 4*ter. Fa- 
thn, alodvogs famols, nonsgfloft arsfanit, 
nfome thiwtafut faminrets famosc. Nethplas 
wafacres fauropiis, Tthflags, 4*^&<^bron nses- 
ncrigy Kardar! taca! Inpasalajbilg, whin- 
ubaprisn faclancgchaRS, d:agrons thpsedft. 
Isuued aorispan favasosptl, twhwcT catlods 
ddbods. Bay Imettheys runglongasts^ <^wa- 
chmn psugm ; grupsbegs, wb, nspitfablos 
thrser, ctin tbsolstshns tagatsfapaiss, faofl- 
thbancta; ^womn whpub pstutmsis fasub- 
sisns. Tlenthiriv tnmensq, nacentwh stana- 
pals fagratmogul. Wcovvatens farajsrnabob- 
ssgad, 4*^hdT8hs stinshfchoth btochs, scans, 
&longcans, vtalsfacos Tbet tatop : afotrs ws« 
ronbawidioh fulwat ^fenbatlre. Balitfafis 
kinlbagadSy ictemit atosfacasi, whwios na- 
clods, ^alenth farampts, wbstenfathn aicd- 
rech. Ishdvlicent, bgratcors rscojs, spenfapos, 
tucyldsi setgf^naplas. Istopthf tnnt, nesom- 
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negslavSy \irhpinitme resmsl bail ronwhthw- 
sitg. Thivu ampelpals ydmsb, ^s^msl, ro, 
dwelaupstmn ; sfsbedns thsranlijas prech ; 
fs^lo thsmnjnbasds riv ; fsxchec thsmnpo- 
ynss strip ; fspleshs thsmncavns tavl ; 4*- 
fsaft thspinamn wachnsilns ! 

Wiliwmacg thflxs, lodshotsj raonoTaolsqy 
&iso 8 camls decratvBtrems pasb. Iwnfoin 
tkthwlod yaedsrebs, sentamogul bsgens fap- 
oYnsdecn, whosoQS^ wbehpingoT, bbcagnw- 
oYm f 3 rs. Sunafw riyacure nadromdey brg- 
teljns falos fafrontetonndy tbroatreche fagOT, 
whhlivup takgpese. Scashthcure pas, wcnoth, 
spacli bagov bengal, cnons thaurpenSyWbaemp, 
fabeDftcomSy hgranafac tamothfaganjSy hbil- 
afotrsth^ <^madmslsinas fanaygshfariy. Af- 
uminsaf ariyl th 2 cures, nofsctapals taedfa- 
taehmt gads. Amogulhodmg taq^ faQmraa, 
4rbrg 3 fapm nchaas, bgcus facspona TaQin- 
esfastat. Eb, anitbf, cosamolbofiiiy fygDSe- 
miis pnonsapanjc nakgpese, ^dclaaempnd 
Diifdly bcsedrancwiy^nyilshfalo maomt. Wf- 
atbrpotythehodnswivs & 2 capssgad bstaugl, 
4&throDtajumna, fbgcseii narbelnaon. WiU 
iwfleeg ntbtajcurnss, alongflamfi roslUiis fiak- 
ichns fasralio : yolsmoe mingyaclods, &sced« 
lit lumnatatos fafotrs, sdicba, asq, amiorete 
famo3C8, 4'9t«ntayrizn. Laj ketldruoM cop, 
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&akanS) robisfagad, medlgalam vadrcdfliiis : 
tupscavire spredovacit^bracgopn adososs nea- 
pals, &blijganbtns vstrips asnxtinshafi. It- 
ton odanjs anebbfagrats talit. Agratlicafi wh- 
bunevnth whtbronsDsntt^ ftbprochtne. Idev- 
scap, blaaYOusfasq wblocup. Ishdvfonmposb 
getv, boasidn whiw, prdaslbtb fasraleo. Sau- 
yos wrmo Yg awomnft ponlfns,thfasltt mescap; 
f sfasagads cpelaobins, vstrips^ g ^sistafi^ 
alt'ns, vthtruncs, blijmrti. Npsuban, ndrivbac 
baotbs, Itleiithscap fiuidtbtbcfsb, &balitfafi 
psedtaotbxtmt fasubs, wh, nthumcotjs, ffa- 
gratyaporesnpsfthlabs. Thiganbgan tacbretb. 
Isdmsl : vtlasenaeit ; vblabod famasnsbs ! O ! 
bomnmas rothmslsnslav ! Evnasesnrpos, th- 
subsevD vlupi»ns» mbsh, supstsb, &avrs ; thvr- 
esafe^evuibslep, amultrech (^rmiahTScrets bwh- 
thsron — robs, begs, posits, ncends, &thv8ojs, 
pres & grandes. Whinusbastat thcit bd, 
fsstubln duganit? Amisresmncres ysplesbs O- 
mus, o, saeiop, whpsesml, bpit! Sxfe civl 
&foBW08» &avbjcs thcstutscslsb &sdfens, sg- 
ena, sgads, smols, swivs, &schin. Adichss- 
fotrs cnochec afantoisupstsb, noon sltrenlfus 
rpelglumcas. Fmepat, ifenonlthgs; ntirn- 
psesnemp ithovmebod rmesol. IcnsevGod 
cgtadics mecsuSy&vgngupnfinn, fidotmtmesl : 
ntth, aparcas lesrechacmp. Siutthws, meis- 
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OTfloYtes ; &dropgponmneSy irtuntaucsevn, 
ivh, techmendu memisres, hxibtnievu oths- 
tilmntob. 

Sinsthtim vcfinmeTists tasubsdeli ; thibU 
astas shingpon abtshmn, d:minggvthfis, sfae- 
yns &acit hfomn &asam dman. Wenamunros 
lumnatasen, ipsovothcols bbthd. Idmiasilvu 
fatres, flectadisns nawatsfajumn. Itavsnin- 
lest olqs solt ^siln, &anticit nsembmeon ; ^. 
tsnbtns wdvrfusme anflris, sgratw adtestsh 
niYblij cosmebl! Siedofin asubsisns mong- 
alivg, iflotmongadd ; irpatacemts, etponatoms 
afudfth bapitrlshns. Rilovmett : R^ s^iimesl, 
sacitps ; rnithpo noprid cntrud ; rnsns &« 
Yutseu ; rlafeslif» evnthdg* rxtine ; rsan wh- 
aiYetavI resfvfsftigs, &rapseutparea rpos. V- 
suchdes ibgntincdeth dsib, &spisawul. Ifixm- 
eisnaski, lYbmulstas \irTmomt bustg fothyu. 
Tboastanj thdesnes, iwcvins tbthwccvthmD, 
&thiiaty whsrensmngs whthcnose subseynth- 
wansyhshcoym suchsshhplasnthsit* Mesolnso 
ntafemt mongastas, &wenoror adrostins thsof 
^eylasgras, ifansmesl tapotlseyo. Bosiindd- 
rbems gilatops fapgods, nidspe licaspit ; iydr- 
ufffBDy rposnafels, tafutsomtre, whiwlulslep 
basingbuds. 

Ten &Dfotinn ! selamabritn ; ofecgsynaty! 
Bleyme, moscita owDtbseg bbnit. Afl^ Nats 
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nctunlbuts whroalestuchg ; afamspotmecon 
selbratooths. B,telme, oddyctiv macyslup- 

bdlit ? 

Wagratg, rpliandn, bupbnit. Natrsem a- 
butflwomn, whbd xibtnlabuts rfas toisfayulg, 
btnit yellrsecchams rlov. Bfsoltt sspleshs, 
slicvspTsha; petanfot apsflont, wensebol nfec, 
ampetscurn fapshsoths ; b^vils cgatltgmsl ns- 
tnclt, timurmlslong. Smposbcasano narirlif ; 
cavbothamn th stugl gansoum, ^mwhbanm- 
sltt; awismnslsaful, &bothrivt aclushthds^ 
nafbusg, ^aothytjgm. Idsiobwisnat, nofin- 
upns beonalimts falos shspscibfmn. ladn- 
wishf afren whimtcDcat meplesbs &inepan8. 
Suchapesn ilongsot mongmeqls, bfonmlnfec- 
vnv. I, OY, fonDthwfxtp gatfl, fethfl, ntan- 
ypjs : ewo, ndd, mspes : wadog ythsetyfot. 
Hbtunt, wenqtyg, ntas^, whewnepeshg ung. 
ifelcpshfsfat; itucam : egrutacbme, &imadm 
mensepbcpan. Thwosuf : Iwanafren thwm- 
rechoadogp whwqan vlamisres umnlif, &cd- 
sistmebam; whwdsisnl fagifsnat, &ywhicdjin. 
Snlbntwiag thbranchs th 2 febshrubs brsisa- 
stom. Povdnscplsh mewishs bggmeagwif. 
Tasosmerechns ifonthmeflist. Nnit weniwn 
acemtfabramnSy ipsetbamunlit aygfemlbramn, 
fcovyayovel. Tasitfawomn fablodmetirns^ id- 
rubacyr; biprochrfcpsb, wenibladut niyhsh- 

H 2 
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wng»j. Shwplasgfud ponailo thcoTaashs 
rinoth, whhresn bbunliv Yacopsrfath, cg^cu- 
smfaest; sbwbungnsnsoY camrspit. Meis- 
filvtes, nbolg apesn mrechnmesl. Las ! isc- 
lam ; mbonbabons Rfme ( btbobthglo. Tnrat 
ilivpsfl tabotmepesps wiltbotot nabrincthia. 
Asamdum whhbfal thimoth thretnodbthiii^ 
Thosrsevbnlif, fttbomufld 3 deths : fUilndeth 
sbdobriiigthe tagraT, ththiusbn IpluBjthentt 
Ut. Iwep &shwep : ris, sfusvtes^ met 4>8po- 
ceboiMk alaajflz ; dhtiidfmey eoTrsWrTel, &rti. 
Anexnit irpatasampkis. Thtim sbhplas ag- 
atqatfud nagraTrmotb ; algjUawon^ ^sa- 
bramns fqnpisn thfiinlmets pToapareas fetgrn^ 
shbroingbfrul) thimtiitaa nupnsbsfak, Iw- 
tuch vtbtocnrumnt, &6hoar8pecifel ffiUfg, 
stedtaeg rfruts, istruflosoTm. Thwpops, x* 
pesY fapatltuc nrsos^ Anexnit ibaevtj thsb- 
proTDoeomj ; apopswwat, &8hbpla8 afresh* 
bascfrut tsomdisns fagrar. Cpsh &gra4t 
madmeboL Odagspecr saparea, ffexposgrtb, 
irsoli samn^ xprealafxs BbhxsitnmesoL Mac- 
meBln6tttd| ibro, cgtacusmiHl^ alanjfaflos ; ta» 
pope iadmagols. Anexnit ifonmepops &ma- 
gole rfeshvwat. Anitfolg ibcstilboi ; jingva- 
pops &iiiagols aflofiilspat, ivhsusbsbumacs 
stenktbblky saxpslifaum &Dfotpsh. Anex- 
mPff, tadondf iasntagrav \ bfon aflowithy bcsh- 
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obwat. Ascsedgnit iplastli, Tatembgn, a- 
tulp, whredlevs &blkat, xpresaflams bwhiw- 
csum : anexd ifonmetulp nasamstat safulspat. 
IwovwemYgref ; ta 2 dafw icathith arosbud 
Ysthonsy sasimblmeups mingTmnfas. Bwb«- 
wmedspa nibl, bafusglimgd, merosbud nlfi- 
agray ! Ithotshdvlos mesenss. Inrsolspecr, 
letacsqnss bwhthwd. Afolgnit, amomtsbpe, 
ithrumesl trfet, bnbutaw. ipsenrmeros, Nap- 
mn ! 8<isb, thospeomeloy, mewhshsunbnm. 
Afaxmmeinotb, imusoomeusbn , whsjdd, tafun- 
Ipil. Ewol ; iwmamnacbil. Du ; rti 4*%etme ; 
n 9 ds ishbbanflashs. Shs<l &sid. Mpres- 
ypfonso, irpli : Nfotbramn, natsbasaboos wb- 
ssthroposny ; nbracysl thsupstsb. Tbymd 
bcsepgiue fyusbn.^ — Wb ! sclamsh* ytes, shis- 
hundeth liyytbensgras ! A! ftboloyme, let« 
mcd! Eynfbid, irjin, thisbdxcaty fymisre 
nlplunjyntmin ! Bloybramn I Leisfletgeth tar- 
cessfafost; sbetrusls ytigsnymn. Beyn, nwh- 
icfidy lobans. Letsg ; ioy, nit, tbirechns, 
tbiusnsy rlnrfay. Letsaso, nfotwid; tbifun- 
Ipils Iredppag, &thidcesusbii sumntbey ! Sb- 
nfixris yasi nagrayrmotb, ntunmtweyn» ^dro- 
pgnrns ntmin tucmerosyaotb. Itucrmedlbam, 
&ydpat. Itbruryel ntaganjs, maerlsbsbley 
tbsbbronrsl. Vctinrcos seylnits longabancs 
fariy, cselgrslsbd narisfels. Tlentbyriy nth* 
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COD) fomdpplatbwo. Ipntat ntarcessthwud, 
wbYbilthut) &pIaDalit9an^ i^rvlivpfcup. I- 
rvemewif salutnned, drilovrsthiiit. Nthrtimt 
WYgehoth; wspisbawul ; bsYtntttlstem choth| 
aprasswhibstOy rwhirseTff, pemgratfi naplos- 
faolnsh. Ssag^ eluctsdfn naeradi, &t8wif, 
whwahedgtesj. 

Ad% wipgsifi, s^lflost s Nub, whsonmongmn 
sofndseTg tbctemi ^hspisbm sofnwothbgon. 
B Godsj ! y 1000 timsmup nybsoot, nachefa- 
bramns jagnot nlsglo. Sxpos, licaresscast, 
larvlshsfot : nmfal mosfaclamtfl facivl & fon* 
woB ivbvfenanjs dslat ybutfloon ; sthwhrqras 
fosobshS) noonfaemp tbpss ovapinn fapp. Bwfa- 
siilmculfiidy thafu6Yicm8 thnumnlij. Bprech- 
gupr> thmpresfidep nthnmns, thtblos aseDiat- 
tth« j, umfit^ &pil; tfabonacbaos supstsb, vwh- 
thdev nthralthconmn. Thblijpfom ncesn- 
bslshs ^Hfx«) &b8taii fagratnum nanpUhs. 
Finl) -whcnobs^vtr, nosqnsthbabs doonS) th- 
boUbreltYS-^tnoths, dis> dots, bunliv. Nthtnn 
ibputisbbnat, whlostbyilt. Sfy, ymbs^se, 
bneYiti, j, osptb, pis; ^ysoapaatroos fot^&a- 
mitrespinns) bnmsyumlshtal. 

Aftbevsflb^ aparea lefsgeat tacsrpos, ftrtiv- 
6wif> tacgvmacradi fichil^ ntnjingruin. 

Tdbrac, anexmon, a dr wwae basingfabuds, 
whhbilnea uabraiicfaB fatidafigtre, &baY088- 
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faparea &swif) whwjinfg tbmonsupx. Ros 
&wxedinotfe wen, naparea &8wif opiigthdo 
wishtDgmoD, epsev ththbnothbed nthut na- 
cjglcochp whthhrlincshm, ^ksatuploit msls. 
Afthhslutm» thasnppa brecfs. Mawil etuca- 
tunagao ; efontbwsrony iicaut^ vacads fando- 
figtre, sthicntwiDy sfoma^ ropevsevntai. 
EulpseT boYthfo\| aredsidsfaroc, whflancaval 
Iroam; &fwhisu alitstrem tbwatagan, plan*- 
Ttukod. Ebsey mangsteosi onjtres, coctres 
lechs, daros, mauges, jakes, bnans, &otk- 
Y^bSy nfrutrflO) grogprnisct. Thvtrunos w- 
COT; abetl twinslroii arecpam, &apep clim- 
upasttgoan. Arwmbam vthpfums. Thomos. 
aires wsUlnashad, afusrasoro bgntiojihtops, 
ronwhQut numboolebs, spaclglicrubs &tpazs, 
wilabengle ^sensul rabudv 500 voss, xcut 
thmlodscsets ntbnes. Ad<^ wwacgbneth th- 
chamgshads^ frefien &inbsfiitbotSy weoapareac 
nTitmbrecfs. Ygaosdlitfl^ s^ngshmii, anl- 
fotifiiiYts, thstsmol. Winyplas, iwdadagrentt, 
&x4eiintafost**— S% rpliaparea, alo^pasvocpe, 
mttiscuw; alefsiufaiieat fauiugbad. Tbentaut, 
whthfon apareaswif naooa, suclgrchU. Af- 
asilaqias, ad' wppagdpat, wenaBdns^m : Me- 
gest, aconstUnndat Tareafanit, arodsmpasb ; 
stathdTS. — ^^Icno, s^d% vtmnppvine, Ise^ 
rjinafiar^a, tbyiuuiiqtaoo& fabraams^ ^rr^i^^h- 
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faxns, whlijtechlmn livlicbretbn. ' Adrros, 
sig ; nwh aparea madasinswif, wh, TdoncasiSy 
silnpsentadr abascfilyflos &fruts. Aparea 
luIresaDgsbmn ntbtems : — 

Scusrpovt) s*" ; Yvnetbmgris noawudals vwb- 
pfumrgesy cgtacusmnd ; biupylospis thlit- 
basOi filbaninwif. Tbnt netbpops nomagols, 
bjasmD) mogris, &begniot, wb, btbpfums, 
rmblmsrfx, amemnswh Irmn wenvshseyDm. 
Adr tucabasc, &sdtaparea : Icnomac asuf" 
cnojmt fyo&ptlt, rtesfelastem ifelfy. Csep- 
tbgolwach ; sawk famoscelbrat wachmac 
nlun. — ^Vvoxfawacb, s"", nsaparea; vvn wh- 
neystanstil, &snevtod ; imnasun. — Mewacb 
stricarsy adad^. — Rbudsingm rjinaparea. — 
Ties, s<ladr, csep tbstrgsbeds, macred- 
neclss fywif i^chil. — ^Mewif ^chil, nsandn, In- 
evwant redneciss slougsrgan pdusngolpes. — 
Ntacthpistls, s<ladry fenysls gansrobs nysoltt. 
— Povt, sdaparea, sarampt Tvhptcsfrobs ; aY« 

. sily wbderat ypistls yvdbsuf tracmith. Na- 
iiamGod wbptes, &fwhvxpcrwy dpivso fa- 
rcpns rosptlt ! — &t, rpliangshmny ishdwishyy 
somtocnmemns. — L, meongest, rpliaparea, 
sinsydsiy iltacalibt pposnxcbaiij ; gmeypip 
&tacmin. Wenismoeny, ishcalmn thnurpen- 
pandc nsdeocsep aosptlt fapoparea. Ad^ me- 
dlpsenmspip ngshleth, yamothpsyoamb^ &rs- 

evnrtun thfaparea, madbainbo ^^^10?^^^%^. 
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Encalstens, whw nadplobcdsh afsuch adis- 
mlnit ; &Ygmbrasaparea, estepnt spalncn. 
Apareaswif, whcdorfran rtes, rmntadofaut^ 
vrchinrms ; brusbncoad' taxtemtfawud, lodg- 
mvbndxs. MGodrwy, s^^, fygnstwanfot ! 
Mecdcynsaft ngln, thlanleng &freDsb, ivh- 
chinsecatth ovaolwul, faupnsmnk! — Vtavs- 
faglob, rpliadi'^ ^vmetvngbr &di8od ; YfoDtth 
&upnsnwh bnycotj. Tthwsthpat Tmutltes. 
Ad^* wired tagratatns, wenestilso ayutsparea 
tafutfatre, macgsinsTsns bidmdu. 

Ad' nsrtunolcut, xnbacfchadngo, wens- 
esetsalngln. NsriYlnlaD,edliT a 90 balsmssta- 
pesdQ farolssty whdpostm nabritshmusm, wh- 
alitrat &jaiilis stilngaj ntnslatg, prasg, busg, 
&crit88gm. Sfadr^ kepmsl apareas 3 nssntth. 
EofQ smocTspip, ^wenewasc, whwamosasfl 
nfmsh ehqD8tavls,ewdrpli, Tthshdbsot Yasim^ 
plat; sbfonnlnat, &sbbcncatnltag. Thewd- 
ad : — Upnsbfonnwh bnacofagwif. 
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About thirty years ago a society of English 
literati ^as formed iu London, who undertook 
to visit the various regions of the globe, in 
quest of information in every department of 
science, with a view to enlighten mankind, 
and to make them more happy. The expenses 
of thts society were to be defrayed by sub- 
scriptions contributed by merchants, peers, 
bishops, the universities, the royal family, 
and even by several sovereigns of the north 
of Europe. These literati were twenty in 
number, and the Royal Society of London 
bad furnished each of them with a volume, 
containing a list of the questions to which 
they were to procure answers. These ques- 
tions amounted in number to 3500. Though 
they were all different for each of the travel- 
lers, and adapted to the country which they 
were about to visit, they were all connected 
with each other in such a manner^ that tk^ 
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light diflfused over one must necessarily have 
extended to all the others. The president of 
the Royal Society, who had drawn them up 
with the aid of his colleagues^ was perfectly 
sensible that the explanation of one difficulty 
frequently depends oA the solution of another, 
and this again on that which precedes it ; 
so that we may be led, in the search of truth, 
much farther than we could have at first im- 
agined. In short, to use the very expressions 
employed by the president in their instruc- 
tions, it was the most splendid edifice that 
any nation had ever erected for the purpose 
of promoting general knowledge ; which, he 
added| was a sufficient proof of the necessity 
of academical societies, to arrange and em- 
body the truths dispersed over the whole ex- 
tent of the earth. 

Besides boing provided with this volume of 
questions, each of the learned travellers was 
eoamissioned to purchase by Uie way the 
most ancient copies of the Bible, and the 
rarest manuscripts of every kind, or at least 
to«pare no pains to procure accurate copies 
of them. For this purpose, the sabscribcrs 
to the fund bad procured all of them ktters 
of ^Fecommendation to the consuls, ttimctcrs, 
and ambassadors of Gkeat Britain, m the 
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places they ve^re to visit \ atid what was still 
more useful, good bills of exchange, endorsed 
by the most emineot baukers in London. 

The most learned of these doctors^ who un- 
derstood the Hebrew, Arabic^ and Hindoo 
languages, Was sent overland to the East 
Indies, the cradle of every art and of ev6ry 
soietiee. He first went to Holland, and visited 
sdOcessively the synagogue of Amsterdam 
and the synod of Dordrecht ; in France, the 
Sorbonne, and the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris ^ in Italy^ a great number of academies, 
museums, and libraries ; among the re&ti the 
Museum of Florence, the Library of St. 
Mark at Venice, and that of the Vatican at 
Rome. While in the last mentioned city, 
he was uncertain whether he should go to 
Spain, to consult the famous university of 
Sdlamanca, before he proceeded to the East ; 
but being afraid of the inquisition, he deter- 
mined to embark direct for Turkey. He re- 
paipred to OoAstantinople, where an fiffendi 
permitted him, for money, to inspect all the 
books in the mosque of St. Sophia. Leaving 
tile Turkish metropolis, he went to Egypt, 
and after visiting the Copts, the Maronites 
of Mi»unt Libaiias, and the monks of Mount 
Cossin, hie continued his journey to Sana in 

1 
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Arabia, and afterwards to Ispabaii, Kindahar, 
Delhi, and Agra. At length, after a peregri- 
nation of three years, he arrived on the banks 
of the Ganges, at Benares, the Athens of 
India, where he conferred with th^ Bramins. 
His collections of ancient editions, original 
works, rare manuscripts, copies, extracts, 
and annotations of every kind, by this time, 
exceeded in magnitude any thing that had 
ever been made by an individual. Suffice it to 
say, that it formed ninety packages, weigh- 
ing together nine thousand five hundred and 
forty pounds, avoirdupois. He was on the 
point of embarking for London, with this 
rich cargo of knowledge, overjoyed at having 
exceeded the hopes of the Royal Society, 
when a very simple reflection converted all 
his pleasures into mortification. 

He considered that, after having confern^ 
with the Jewish Rabbis, the Protestant Min- 
isters, the Catholic Doctors, the Academicians 
of Paris, of La Crusca, of the Arcades, and 
twenty- four more of the most celebrated 
Academies of Italy, the Greek Papas, the 
Turkish Molhas, the Armenian Verbiests, the 
Persian Seidres and Casys, the Arab Sheikhs, 
the ancient Parsees, the Indian Pandects, so 
far from having elucidated any one of the 
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three thouBand fiye hundred questions of this 
Royal Society, he had only contributed to 
muUtpIy doubts relative to them ; and, as they 
were all connected with each other, the result 
wacf the very reverse of the illustrious presi- 
dent's idea ; namely, the obscurity of one so- 
lution darkened the evidence of another ; the 
plainest truths had become quite problem- 
atical, and it was even impossible to discover 
a single ooe in this vast labyrinth of contra- 
dictory answers and authorities. 

The doctor formed this judgment from a 
general survey. Among these questions werB 
two hundred on the theology of the Hebrews ; 
four hundred and eighty on that of the diffe« 
rent communions of the Greek and Romish 
chuf^hes ; three hundred and twelve on the 
ancient religion of the Bramins; five hun- 
dred and eight on the Sanscrit or sacred lan- 
guage: three on the present state of the 
nations of India; two hundred and eleven on 
the commerce of the English in India ; seven 
hundred and nineteen on the ancient monu- 
ments in the island of Elephanta or Salsette, 
near Bombay ; five on the antiquity of the 
world ; six hundred and seventy three on the 
origin of ambergris, and on the properties of 
the bezoar ; one on the yet unexamined causj^ 

1 2 
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of the current of the Indian ooeany wbich 
flows six months towards tbe ea^t, and six 
months towards the west; and three hundred 
and seventy eight on the sources and periodi-* 
cal inundations of the Ganges, Ou this 
occasion the doctor was advised tp collect by 
the way all the information he could, relative 
to the sources and inundations of tbe Nile, 
which, for so many centuries, engaged tbe 
attention of the learned in Europe ; but he 
thought that this subject bad been sufficiently 
discussed, and that it was irrelevant to bis 
mission. Now he had obtained, upon an 
average, five different solutions to each of the 
questions proposed by tbe Royal Society; 
which gave for the whole three thousand five 
hundred questions, a total of seventeen tbou-' 
sand five hundred answers ; and supposing 
that each of his nineteen coUeaj^ues should 
bring home as many, the Royal Society would 
consequently have to resolve three hundred 
and fifty thousand difficulties, before tbey 
could establish one single truth on a solid 
basis. Thus their whole collection, instead 
of making each proposition converge towards 
one common centre, according to their in*» 
structions, would, on the contrary, cause theiH 
to diverge from each other, without any pos* 
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sibility of approximating them. Another 
reflection likewise gave the doctor great un- 
easiness. It was this, that though he had 
employed in his laborious inyestigations all 
the coolness of his country, and a politeness 
for which he was eminently distinguished, he 
had yet made implacable enemies of all the 
doctors with whom he had afgued. What 
then, said he,- can secure the peace of my 
countrymen, when, instead of truth, I bring 
them, in my ninety bales* new subjects of 
doubt and of dispute? 

He was on the point of embarking for Eng- 
land, with a mind divided between perplexity 
and disgust, when the Bramins of Benares 
informed him, that the superior Bramin of the 
celebrated pagoda of Jagernaut, situated on 
the coast of Orixa, on the sea shore, near one 
of the mouths of the Ganges, was alone ca- 
pable of resolving all the questions of the 
Royal Society of London. He was, in truth, 
the most famous pandect or doctor that ever 
was heard of; people came to consult him 
from all parts of India, and even from various 
other regions of Asia. 

The English doctor immediately set out 
for Calcutta, and applied to the principal 
officer of the English East India Gompany 
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at that place, who, for the honour of btn na- 
tion, and the glory of the sciences, gave him, 
for his conveyance to Jagernaut, a palanquin, 
with an awning of orimson silk, with gold 
tassels, and two relays of vigorous ooulis, or 
bearers, of four men each ; two porters, a 
water carrier, a carrier of refreshments, a 
pipe-bearer, a parasol-bearer, to screen bim 
from the sun by day, a masalchi, or torch- 
bearer, for the night, a wood-cutter, two 
cooks, two camelsi and their guides, to carry 
his provisions and his bsiggage ; two runners 
to announce his approach; fourseapoys, or 
rajahpoois, mounted on Persian horses, to 
escort him, and a standardybearer with a 
standard, on which were displayed the arms 
of England. You would have taken the doo* 
tor, with his splendid equipage, for some de* 
puted agent of the India Compauy; hut 
there was this difference, that, instead of re- 
ceiving, the doctor was commissioned to make 
presents. As it Is not customary to appear 
empty-handed, in India, before persons of 
dignified stations, the governor gave Um, al 
the national expense, a beautiful telescope, 
and a Persian carpet, for tlie obief of the 
Bramins* some magnificent dresaee for his 
wife^ and three pieoes of China laifeta^ rtd^ 
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white, and yellow, to make soarfs for his dis* 
oiple^. The camels being laden with these 
presents, the doctor set out in his palanquin, 
with the book of the Royal Society. 

By the way, he considered, what question 
he should first put to the chief of the Bra- 
mins of Jagernaut, whether he should begin 
with one of the three hundred and sixty- 
eight, that related to the sources and inunda- 
tions of the Ganges, or that concerning the 
alternate and half-yearly currents of the In- 
dian sea, which might contribute towards the 
discovery of the sources and periodical move- 
ments of the ocean over the whole globe ; but 
though this question would have been inft* 
nitely more interesting to physics,thanaUthe 
inquiries made for so many ages relative to 
the sources and inundations even of the Nile 
itself, it had not yet engaged the attention of 
the literati of Europe^ He therefore prefer- 
red to interrogate the Bramin on the nnirer- 
sality of th« Deluge, which has excited so 
many disputes $ or to go back etill farther, 
and inquire whether it be true that the san 
has several times altered his eourse^and risen 
in the west, and set in the east, aceording to 
the tradition of the priests of Egypt, recorded 
by Herodotus ; or to queflrtien him concernm^ 
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the period of the creatioq of the world, to 
whioh the Indians give an antiquity of several 
millions of years. Sometimes he thought it 
would be more useful to consult him upon the 
best form of government for a nation, or upon 
the rights of man, of which no code exists in 
aiiy country ; but these last questions were 
not in his book. 

However, said the doctor to himself, I 
should think it advisable, in the first place, 
to ask the Indian Pandect how it is possible 
to discover truth ; for if this is to be done by 
means of reason, as I have hitherto been en- 
de;ivouring to find it, reason varies in every 
individual. I must, therefore, ask him, where 
truth is to be sought; for if it is in books, 
they all contradict one another : and, lastly, 
whether truth should be communicated to 
men, for no sooner do you make them ac- 
quainted with it, than you see them at vari« 
ance with you. These, three preliminary 
questions were not thoijight of by our illustri- 
ous president/ If theBram^n of Jagernaut 
can resolve them, I shall possess the key to 
all the sciences ; and what is still aK>re de- 
sirable, I shall live in pea,ce with all .the 
world. 

In this manner the doctor reasoned with 
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bimself. After a jQurney of t^a d»ySr ^^ 
reached the shores of the gulf of Bengal^ and 
met a great nmnber of people returniag from 
Jagernaut, and extolling the knowledge of 
the chief of the Pandeots whom they had been 
to consult. On the eleventh day> at sunrise^ 
be perceived the famous pagoda of JagerQaut 
built on the sea shores^ which it overlooked 
with its high red waUfi» and its gallmes^ its 
domes, and its turrets of white marble. U 
rose from the centre of nine avenues of ever- 
verdant trees, whieh branch off towards th« 
same number of kingdoms, Sach of these 
avenues is formed pf a different species «f 
trees, of the areka-palm* the teak, thfi ooooa, 
the mango, the latanier, the oampbor, the 
bamboo, the badamier, and the sandal, and 
lead towards Ceylon, QQloonda^4rabia,Ferslaf 
Thibet, China, Ava, Siam, and the islands of 
the Indian ocean. The do<;tor proceeded to^ 
wards the pagoda by the ayenue of bambQos, 
which runs along tb^ bank of the Ganges^ 
and by the enchanting islands at the mouth, 
of the river. This pagoda, though situated 
in a plain, is so lofty, that the traveller who 
perceives it in the morning cannot reach it 
before night. The doctor was filled with th# 
highest admiration on a nearer view of its 
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grandeur and magnificence. Its gates of 
brass glistened with the rays of the setting 
sun, and eagles hoyered about its roof, which 
was lost in the clouds. It was surrounded by 
yast basins of white marble, which reflected 
ki their pellucid waters, its domes, its galle- 
ries, and its gates ; all around it were im- 
mense courts and gardens, enclosed by capa- 
cious buildings, the habitations of the Bramins^ 
by whom the sacred edifice was attended* 

The doctor*s runners hastened to annoiince 
his arrival, and a company of young baya** 
deres immediately advanced from the gardens 
to meet him, singing and dancing to the sound 
of tabors. Round their necks they had col- 
lars made of the blossoms of mou^is, and 
about their waists they had garlands of odo- 
riferous flowers. Amidst their perfumes, their 
dahcijQg, an<l their music, the doctor pro- 
ceeded to the dooi^ of the pagoda, at the far- 
therend of which he perceived, by the light 
of several lamps, of gold and silver, the Jag- 
ernaut, the seventh incarnation of BranHa, in 
the form of a pyramid, without feet or hands, 
which he had lost in the attempt to carry the 
world, in order to save it. At his feet a num- 
ber of penitents lay prostrate, with their 
faces to the ground ; some of whom pro- 
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mised aloud to hook theinselvee by the shoul- 
ders to his chariot on his festival, and others 
Yowed to submit to be crushed to death under 
its wheels. Though the spectacle of these 
fanatics, who heaved deep sighs, while pro- 
nouncing their horrible vows, excited a kind 
of terror, the doctor was preparing to enter 
the pagoda, when an aged Bramin, who offi- 
ciated as door-keeper, stopped him, and in- 
quired what business had brought him thither. 
Being made acquainted with it, he told the 
doctor, that as he was a fanqui, or impure 
man, he could not be permitted to appear be- 
fore Jan;ernaut« or his high-priest, till he had 
washed himself three times in one of the la- 
vers of the temple, and had stripped off every 
thing that had belonged to any animal ; that 
be must not have about him, in particular, 
either the hair of cows, because they are 
adored by the Bramins, or of hogs, because 
they hold these creatures in abhorrence. 
What then shall I do ? replied the doctor ; 1 
have brought, as presents to the chief of the 
Bramins, a Persian carpet, made of the hair 
of the goat of Angora, and China stuffs, 
which are of silk. — ^All offerings, replied the 
Bramin, to the temple of Jagernaut, or to his 
bigh-priest, are purified by tbe>jrery gift; but 
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this cannot be the case vfith your garments. 
The doctor was therefore obliged to take off 
his coat of Buglish ivool^his goat-skin shoes, 
and his beaver hat ; after Tvhich, an a^^ed 
Bratnin, hairing washed hinu three times, cot- 
ered him with a kind of cotton stuff, of a 
yellow dolour, and conducted him to the en - 
trance of the apartment of the chief of the 
Bramins. The doctor was preparing to enter, 
carrying under his arm the volume of ques- 
tions by the Royal Society, when his con- 
ductor inquired with what material the book 
was covered. It is bound in calf, replied the 
doctor.— What ! said the enraged Bramin, 
have I not told you that the cow was adored 
by the Bramins, and would you presume to 
appear before their chief with a book covered 
with calf *s skin ? The doctor would have 
been obliged to return and purify himself in 
the Ganges, had he not spared himself the 
trouble, by presenting a few pagodas to his 
conductor. He therefore left the book of 
questions in bis palanquin, consoling himself 
vi^ith the reflection, that he had only three 
questijons to ask of the Indian doctor. I shall 
be perfectly satisfied, said he, if be tells me 
how truth should be sought, where it may be 
fottndy and whether it should be cotmaiuii- 
cated to men. 
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The aged Bramin now introduced the Eng- 
lish doctor, clad in his cotton robe, bareheaded 
and barefooted, to the high-priest of Jager- 
naut, seated in a vast saloon, supported by 
columns of sandal wood. The walls were 
green, being plastered with stucco, mixed 
with cow-dung, so brilliant hud so highly 
polished, that you might see your face in it. 
The floor was covered with very fine mats, 
six feet square. At the farther end of the 
saloon was an alcove, surrounded with a bal- 
ustrade of ebony ; and over this alcove was 
seen, through a lattice- work of red-tinged 
bamboo, the venerable chief of the Pandects 
with his white beard, and three stripes of 
cotton fastened like a shoulder-belt, accord- 
ing to the custom of the Bramins; He was 
sitting cross-legged on a yellow carpet, so 
completely motionless, that he did not even 
turn his eyes. Some of his disciples were dri- 
ving the flies from him with fans of peacock's 
feathers ; others were burning the wood of 
the aloe in silver censers : and others were 
playing in the softest manner on the dulci- 
mer : the rest, in great numbers, among whom 
were faquirs, joquis, and santons, were ranged 
in several rows on either side of the hall, in 
profound silence^ with their eyes fixed on the 
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ground, and their arms crossed on their bo- 
soms. 

The doctor ivas advancing to the chief of 
the Pandects to pay his compliments, but his 
conductor stopped him at the distance of nine 
mats, telling him that the omrahs, or grandees 
of India, \Ter6 never s-uffered to go any far- 
ther; that the rajahs, or India sovereigns, 
advanced no nearer than within six mats ; the 
princes, the sons of the Mogul, no nearer than 
three ; and that the Mogul alone was allowed 
the honour of approaching so near to the 
venerable chief as to kiss his feet. 

Meanwhile several Bramins carried to the 
foot of the alcove, the telescope, the silks, and 
the carpet, which the doctor^s attendants had 
brought to the entrance of the hall ; and the 
aged Bramin having looked at them without 
giving any mark of approbation, they were 
conveyed into the interior of the apartments. 

The English doctor was then going to be- 
gin a very florid harangue in the Hindoo lan- 
guage, when his conductor informed him, that 
he must be silent till the high-priest should 
speak to him. He then directed him to squat 
down on his heels, cross-legged like a tailor, 
according to the custom of the country. The 
doctor murmured within himself at so many 
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formalities; but what will not a man do in 
order to find truth, especially after he has 
travelled so far as India in quest of it. 

As soon as the doctor was seated, the music 
ceased, and, after a profound silence of a 
few moments, the chief of the Pandects ui«- 
quired the cause of his visit to Jagernaut. 

Though the high-priest of Jagernaut had 
spoken in the Hindoo language so distinctly 
as to be heard by the whole assembly^ bis 
words were repeated by one faquir to a second, 
by the second to a third, by whom they were 
repeated to the doctor. The latter replied, in 
the same language, that having heard of the 
extraordinary reputation of the chief of the 
Bramins, he had come to Jagernaut to con- 
sult him, and to inquire the means by which 
truth might be diseovered. 

The doctor's answer was conveyed to the 
chief of the Pandects^ by the same interlocn- 
tors that had transmitted the question ; and 
the rest of the conversation was conducted 
in the same manner. 

After a little recollection, the chief of the 
Pandects replied : Truth can be known only 
by means of the Bramins. The whole assem- 
bly bowed, impressed with admiration for the 
answer of their chief. 

K 2 
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Where must truth be sought ? abruptly 
rejoined the English doctor. All truth, re- 
plied the aged Indian seer, is contained in the 
four beths, written one hundred and twenty 
thousand years ago in the Sanscrit language, 
which is known only to the Bramins. 

At these words shouts of applause re- 
sounded from the whole saloon. 

The doctor, recovering bis temper, then 
said to the high-priest of Jagernaut : Since 
God has confined truth to books, which are 
only understood by the Bramins, it must 
thence folio w» that Qod has withheld the 
knowledge of it from the greatest part of 
^mankind, \^ho are ignorant even of the exis- 
tence of Bramins. Now, were this the case, 
God would not be just. 

Such was the will of Brama, replied the 
high-priest. It is impossible to oppose the 
will of Brama. The plaudits of the assembly 
became still louder. As sopn as they had 
.abated, the Englishman proposed his third 
question : Ought truth to be communicated 
to men ? 

It is often prudent, said the aged Pandect, 
to conceal it from all the world ; but it is the 
duty of all to tell it to the Bramins. 

What! cried the indignant English doctor. 
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should the truth be told to the Bramififi, tirho 
never communicate it to any one ? Iti truth 
the Bramins are exceedingly unjust. 

These words produced a dreadful tumult in 
the assembly. They had heard Gtod talced 
with injustice without murmuring ; but they 
could not so calmly hear the same reproach 
made against themselves. The Pandects, the 
Faquirsy the Santons, the Joguis, the Bramins, 
and their disciples, were all desirous to argue 
at once with the English doctor; bat the 
high-priest of Jagernaut commanded sitettcdy 
by striking with his fists, and saying Itlth a 
loud voice : The Bramins dispute not like the 
doctors of Europe. He then rose, and retired 
amidst the acolamationd of the whole assem- 
bly, who murmured loudly agaimrt the iactot^ 
and would probably have done him a misl- 
chief, but for fear of the fingfisb, whose credit 
is all-pQwetfal on the banks of the Ganged. 
The doctor having quitted the saloon, lifis 
conductor said to him>--^Oaf most venerable 
father would, according to custom, ba'Ve 
caused sherbet, betel, and perfumes, to be 
presented to you; but you have excited his 
anger. — * Tis I that ought to be angry, replied 
the doctor, for having taken so much useless 
trouble. But what cause can youf chief hatre 
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to complain ? — What! answered his guide, 
would you pretend to dispute with him ? Do 
not you know that he is the oracle of India, 
and that every one of his words is a ray of 
intelligence? — I never doubted it, said the 
doctor^ putting on his coat, his shoes, and his 
hat. The weather was tempestuous, and 
night approached ; he requested leave to re- 
main in one of the apartments of the pagoda, 
but this was refused him, because he was a 
fanqui. . As the ceremony had made him 
thirsty, he asked for something to drink. 
Some water was brought him in a cup, which 
.was broken as soon as he had done drinking ; 
because, as a fanqui, he had polluted it with 
his touch. The doctor, highly incensed, 
called his attendants, prostrate in deep adora- 
tion on the steps of the pagoda, and seating 
himself in his palanquin, he returned by the 
Bamboo alley, along the sea^shore, it being 
now dusk, and the sky overcast with clouds. 
He said to himself by the way, the Indian 
proverb is but too true, that every European 
who comes to India, acquires patience if he 
has none, or loses it if he has. For my part, 
I have certainly lost mine. How provoking, 
that I cannot learn by what means truth may 
be found, where it should be sought, and whe- 
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ther it ought to be communicated to men I 
Man, therefore, is doomed over the ivhole 
world to errors and disputes : it was truly 
worth while to come to India to consult the 
Bramins on the subject ! 

While the doctor was thus reasoning in his 
palanquin, one of those storms> which in 
India are called a typhon, came on. The 
wind blew from the sea, and drove back the 
Winters of the Ganges, which broke foaming 
against the islands at its mouth. It swept 
from their shores columns of sand, and from 
their forests clouds of leaves, which it carried 
across the river and fields to a great height 
into the air. Sometimes it spent its force 
among the bamboos, and though these Indian 
reeds are as high as the tallest trees, it agitated 
them like the grass in the field. Amid clouds 
of dust and of leaves was perceived their long 
undulating avenue, one part of which was 
bending to the right and left to the ground^ 
while the other rose with a creaking noise. 
The doctor's people, afraid lest they should 
be crushed by them, or carried away by the 
waters of the Ganges^ which already began 
to overflow their banks, turned off across the 
plain, directing their steps at random towards 
the neighbouring eminences. Night* faow« 
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ever, came on, and they proceeded three 
hours in the most profound darkness, not 
knowing whither they went, when a flash of 
lightning, cleaving the clouds, and illumining 
the whole horizon, enabled them to perceive 
the pagoda of Jagernaut, the islands ot the 
Ganges, and the agitated sea, at a great dis* 
tance to their right, and close to them a little 
valley with a wood situated between two hills. 
Thither they hastened for shelter, and already 
heard the dismal roaring of the thunder when 
they reached the entrance of the valley. It 
WAS flanked with rocks, and covered with aged 
trees of prodigious size. Though the teai- 
pe»t bowed their tops with a terrible roaring, 
their enormout trunks stood as unshaken as 
the rocks by which they were surrounded. 
This portion of the ancient forest seemed to 
be the asylum of repose, but it was difficult 
to penetrate it. Rotins which crept around 
its skirts, covered the foot of the trees, and 
tianiies, entangled from trunk to trunk, formed 
a rampart of foliage, behind which appeared 
caverns of verdure, but without any entrance. 
The rajahpoots, however, opened a passage 
with their sabres, and the whole retinue en- 
tered with the palanquin. Here they thought 
te fiftd shelter from the storm, when the rain^v 
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descending with excessive violence, formed 
around them a thousand torrents. Id this 
dilemma they espied a light^ and a hut be- 
neath the trees, in the narrowest part of the 
valley. The masalchi hastened to light his 
flambeau ; but soon returned, out of breathy 
crying, DonH go near the house — it belongs 
to a Paria. The whole affrighted troop im- 
mediately exclaimed, — A Paria ! a Paria !• — 
The doctor, supposing it to be some ferocious 
beast, seized his pistols. What is a Paria ? 
said he to the torch-bearer. — *Tis a man who 
has neither faith nor law. 'Tia an Indian^ 
added the chief of the rajahpoots, of a cast 
so infamous, that it is lawful to kill him if be 
only touches you. If we enter his bouse, we 
shall not be permitted for nine moons to set 
foot in any pagoda, and to purify ourselves 
we must bathe nine times in the Ganges, and 
be washed as many times from head to foot 
with cow^s urine» by the hands of a Bramin. — 
No, cried all the Indians, we will not enter 
the house of a Paria ! — How could you tell, 
said the doctor to the torch-bearer, that your 
countryman was a Paria, that is, a man with- 
out faith or law ? — When I opened the door 
of his hut, answered the torch- bearer, I saw 
him lying with his dog on the same m$tt with 
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his wife, to whom he was giving some drink 
In a cow's horn. — No, repeated all the doc- 
tor's attendants, we will not enter the habi- 
tation of a Paria. — Stay here, if you please, 
said the Englishman ; for my part, all the 
coasts of India are alike to me, when I am 
seeking a shelter from the rain. 

Sa saying, he leaped out of his palanquin, 
put his book of questions and his night cap 
under his arm, and taking his pistols and bis 
pipe in his hand, proceeded alone to the door 
of the hut. No sooner had he knocked, than 
a man of a very mild countenance opened the 
door, and immediately drew back, saying. Sir, 
I am but a poor Paria, who am unworthy to 
receive you ; but if you think fit to take shel- 
ter here, you will do me great honour. — 
Brother, replied the Englishman, I willingly 
accept your hospitality. The Paria then went 
out with a torch in his hand, a load of dry 
wood on his shoulder, and a basket full of 
cocoa-nuts and bananas under his arm; he 
approached the doctor's attendants, who were 
at some distance from the hut under a tree, 
and said to them, since you will not do me 
the honour to come to my habitation, here are 
fruits wrapped in their rinds, which you may 
eat without fear of pollution, and there is fire 
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to dry yourselves, and to protect you f ram 
the tigers. God preserve you ! — He immedi- 
ately returned to his hut, and said to the doc- 
tor. Sir, I repeat to you that I ana only aa 
unfortunate Paria ; but as I perceive by your 
conplexioQ and your dress that yo^u are »oi 
an Indian, I hope you ivill not di^ike the 
victuals which your poor servant slmll set 
before you. At the same time he placed on a 
mat upon the floor, mangoes, cream apples^ 
yams, potatoes roasted in the ashes, broiled 
banafias, and a dish of rice prepared with 
sugar and cocoa-nut milk ; after which be 
withdrew to bis mat, seating himself by hi» 
wife and infant child, who was asleep near 
her in a cradle. Virtuous man, said the 
Briton, you are much my superior, since yo<i 
do good to those who despise you. If jJtm 
refuse to honour me with your company on 
the same mat, I shall believe that you taka me 
for a wicked man^ and shall instantly leave 
your hut, were I even to be drowned by the 
rain, or devoured by tigers. 

The Paria then advancing, sat down on the 
same mat with his guest, and both begaa to 
eat. Meanwhile the doctor enjoyed the plea- 
sure of being under shelter in the midst of 
the tempest. The hut was as immoreable «e 
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a rook : it was not only situated in the nar- 
rowest part of the valley, but was built under 
a irar, or banian fig-tree, the ends of whose 
branches, bending down to the ground, take 
root, and form as many arches, which sup* 
port the principle stem. The foliage of this 
tree was so thick, that not a drop of water 
penetrated through it ; and though the hur- 
ricane howled horribly, and the pealing thun- 
der rolled over head, yet the smoke of the fire 
which passed through the middle of the roof, 
and the flame of the lamp, were not in the 
least agitated. The doctor admired the tran- 
quillity of the Indian aqd his wife, still more 
profound than that of the elements. Their 
child, black and smooth as ebony, slept in its 
cradle, which the mother rocked with her foot, 
while she amused herself with making for her 
Infant a necklace of red and black Angola 
peas. The father looked with eyes beaming 
affection, first at one and then at the other. 
The yery dog participated in the general hap- 
piness ; he lay with a cat before the fire, 
opened his eyes from time to time, and looked 
with a sigh at his master. 

As soon as the Englishman had done eating, 
the Paria held him a live coal to light his 
pipe ; and having lighted his own, he made a 
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sign to his wife, who placed upon the mat two 
cocoa-nut shell goblets, and a large cala- 
bash full ofpunch, which she had made during 
supper, with water, arrack, lemon-juice, and 
the juice of the sugar-cane. 

While they were smoking and drinking by 
turns, the doctor said to the Indian, in my 
opinion you are one of the happiest, and con- 
sequently one of the wisest men I ever met 
with. Permit me to ask you a few questions. 
How comes it that you are so tranquil in the 
midst of such a tremendous storm ? You 
have no other covering than a tree, and trees 
attract lightning. — Never was there an in- 
stance, replied the Paria, of a banian fig-tree 
being struck by lightning. — That is very cu- 
rious, replied the doctor ; that tree must un- 
doubtedly have a negative electricity, like the 
laurel. — I do not understand you, answered 
the Paria ; but my wife believes that the rea- 
son of it is, because Brama one day took shel- 
ter under its foliage : for my part, I think that 
God having given the banian fig-tree very 
thick foliage and arched bowers, to shelter 
man from storms in this tempestuous climate, 
does not permit them to be struck by light- 
ning. — Your answer is truly religious, rejoined 
the doctor. Then it is your confidence in God 
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that imparts such composure to your mind. 
A good conscience is much more cheering 
than knowledge. Tell me, I pray, to what 
toect yon belong ; for you are not of any of those 
that are found in India, since no Indian will 
associate with you. • In the list of learned 
casts which I hare consulted in my travels, I 
have not found that of the Parias. In what 
part of India is your pagoda ?— Every where, 
replied the Paria ; my pagoda is Nature ; I 
adore her Author at the rising of the tsun, and 
hless Him at the decline of day. Taught by 
misfortune, I never refuse my aid to one more 
wretched than myself. I endeavour to make 
my wife, my child, and even my cat and my 
dog happy. I await death at the end of my 
life as a sweet slumber at the close of day. — 
From what book have you imbibed these prin- 
ciples ? asked the doctor. — From that o£ Na- 
ture, replied the Indian ; I know no other. — 
Ah ! rejoined the Englishman, that is a great 
book: but who taught you to read in it ?—- 
Adversity, answered the Paria. As I was of 
a cast reputed infamous in my country, and 
could not be an Indian, I made myself a man ; 
being an outcast from society, I sought refuge 
with Nature. — But you must at least haye a 
few books in your retireiinent, said the doc- 
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tor.— Not one^ said the Paria ; I cannot even 
read or write. — You have spared yourself 
many doubts and difficulties, said»the doctor, 
rubbing his forehead ; as for me I have been 
sent from England, my native country, to 
9eA truth among the learned of many nations, 
in order to enlighten men, and make them 
more happy ; but after much useless research^ 
and many serious disputes, I have conclude^ 
thcit it is foUy to seek truth, because, when 
you have found it, you cannot declare it with, 
out making a great number of enemies. Tell 
me now sincerely, are not y^u of the same 
opinion i — Though I am. but an ignorant man, 
answered the Paria, since you permit me to 
express my opinion* I think that it behoves 
every man to seek truth for bis own happU 
ness ; otherwise he would be avaricious, ambi-f 
tious, superstitious, nay even a csmnibal, 
according to the prejudices or interests of 
those by whom he was educated. 

The doctor, who still bore in mind the 
three questions he had proposed to the ehief 
of the Pandects, was delighted with the aQ- 
s wer of the Paria. Since you believe, said be, 
that it behoves every man to seek the truth, 
tell me what means should he employ to dis- 
cover it } for ouc f enses frequently delude i|S, 
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and our reason leads us still farther astray. 
Reason varies in almost every individual > in 
fact, I shoulA conceive that it is nothings more 
than the particular interest of each of them ; 
and on this account it differs so much all over 
the world. There are not two religions, two 
nations, two tribes, two families, nay, not even 
two men, who think alike. With what sense 
then should truth be sought, if that of intel- 
ligence cannot be employed for the purpose ? — 
I should imagine, replied the Paria, that it 
should be sought with a simple heart. The 
senses and the understanding may be de- 
ceived; but a simple heart, though it may 
itself be deluded, never deludes. 

Your answer is just, said the doctor ; truth 
should be sought with the heart, and not with 
the understanding. All men feel in the same 
manner, and reason differently, because the 
principles of truth are in Nature, and the 
consequences they deduce from them are their 
interests. Truth must, therefore, be sought 
with a simple heart ; for a simple heart never 
pretended to understand what it did not un- 
derstand, or believe what it did not believe. 
It is not instrumental either in deceiving it- 
self or others ; accordingly, a simple heart, 
instead of being weak like those of most men 
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teduced by their interests, is scrong, and 
adapted to the search of truth.-^You haTe 
explained my idea much better than 1 could 
hare done, replied the Paria : trath is like the 
dew of Heaven ; to keep it pure, it most be 
reeeiyed in a pure yesseL 

Admirably well said, sincere man ! answared 
tlie Briton ; but the most difficult part still 
remains to be settled. Where should truth 
be sought i A simple heart depends on ourw 
selyes, but truth depends on others. Where 
shall we find it, if those about us are seduced 
by their prejudices, or corrupted by tbeir in- 
terests, as they in general sjre i I have yisited 
many nations ; I have ransacked their libra- 
ries ; I haye consulted their doctors, and haye 
found nothing hut contradictions, doubts, and 
opinions, a thousand times wore yarieA than 
their languages. If truth cannot be found in 
the most celebrated store-bouses of human 
knowledge, whither shall we go in quest of 
iti What advantage shall we derive from the 
possession of ak simple heart, among men of 
false understandings aad corrupted hearts ?-^ 
I should be inclined to suspect trutbi an- 
swered the Paria, were it conveyed to me 
only through the medium of men : it is not 
among tbem» but in Nature that it should be 
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sought. Nature is the source: of eietry things 
that exists : her language is uot uuinteiligible 
and variable^ like that of men and of their 
bofoks. Men made books, but Nature makes 
things. To ground truth on a book would be 
as absurd as to deduce it from a picture or a 
statue, which can instruct only one country, 
.and which time is daily impairing. All books 
are the heart of man, but Nature is the heart 
of God. 

You are perfectly right, answered the doc- 
tor : Nature is the source of natural truths, 
but where exists the source of historical 
truths, for example, if not in books? How 
can we, at the present day, ascertain the, truth 
of a circumstance which occurred two thou- 
sand years ago ? Were those by whom it has 
been^ransmitted to us free from prejudices 
and from party spirit ? Had they a simple 
heart? Besides, have not the books they 
transmit to us occasion for copyists, printers, 
commentators, translators i and do not all these 
alter the truth more or less ? As you justly 
obserTe, a book is but the heart of man. We 
must, therefore, renounce all historic truth> 
since we receive it through the medium of 
men liable to error. — Of what importance to 
our happiness, said the Indian, is the history 
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of ])ast •Tents ? The history of the present U 
the history of the past and the future. 

Very well, said the Euglishman ; but you 
ifvill admit that moral truths are necessary for 
the happiness of mankind. How are these to 
be found in Nature ? The animals wage war, 
kill and devour each other; the very elements 
contend with the elements : shall men follow 
, their example? — Oh, no ! replied the. good 
Paria ; but every man will find the rule, of his 
conduct in bis own heart, if his heart be sim* 
pie. Nature has engraved on it this law : Do 
not to others what you would not that others 
should do to you. — It is true, answered the 
doctor ; she has regulated the interests of 
mankind by those of individuals ; but how 
. are religious truths to be discovered among so 
many traditions and forms of worship which 
divide nations ? — la nature herself, said the 
Paria; if wq contc^mplate her with a simple 
, heart, we shall there behold God in his power, 
his intelligence, his bounty ; and, as we are 
, feeble, ignorant, . and miserable, this is suffi- 
cient to make us adore and love him all our 
lives, without engaging ia foolish disputes. 

Admirable, exclaimed the Englishman; 
But now answer me this question ; when we 
have discovered the truth, ought we to com- 
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munieate it to others } If you publish it you 
\?ill be persecuted by an iDfinite multitude of 
persons, who lire by the eontrary error., main- 
taining that this very error is truth, and that 
whatever tends to destroy it is error.— Truth, 
replied the Paria, should be told only to such 
as have simple hearts, that is, to good people 
who seek it^ and not to the wicked by whom 
it is rejected. Truth is like a valuable pearl, 
and the wicked man like a crocodile, who 
cannot hang it to his ears, because he has 
none. Throw a pearl to a crocodile ; instead 
of adorning himself with it, he would try to 
devour it ; he would break his tteth, and rush 
furiously upon you as the cause of hU dis- 
appointment. 

I have but one more objection to make, said 
the Englishman, which is this : From wliat 
you have said, it follows, that men are doomed 
to error, though truth is necessary for them ; 
for since they persecute those who proclaim 
it, what teacher will venture to undertake the 
task of instructing them? -^Tbat teacher, 
repUed the Paria, who persecutes men with a 
view to enlighten them ; I mean adversity.^-*- 
For once I think you are mistaken, man of 
Nature, replied the Englishman. Adversity 
plunges men into superstitioa; it debases the 
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heart and the understanding. The more 
ivretched men are, so much the more yila^ 
credulous, and servile, they are. — That is be- 
cause they are not sufficiently wretched, re- 
joined the Paria. Adversity resembles thd 
black mountain of Bember, on the confines 
of the burning kingdom of Labor ; while you 
are ascending, you perceive nothing before 
you but barren rocks, but when you have 
gained the summit, you see the heavens over 
your head, and at your feet the delicious 
plains of Cashmire. 

A just and charming comparison I replied 
the. doctor: every man has, indeed, in this 
life, his . mountain to climb. Yours, vir- 
tuous recluse, must have been very rugged ; 
for you have raised yourself to an elevation 
which no man that I ever knew had attained. 
You must have experienced great distress. 
But tell me, for what reason is your cast so 
degraded, and that of the Bramins so highly 
honoured in India ? I have been to visit the 
superior of the pagoda of Jagernaut, who 
thinks no more than his idol, and is adored 
like a God. — The reason is, replied the Paria, 
because the Bramins pretend that they origi- 
nally sprung from the head of Brama, and 
that the Parias issued forth from his feet. 
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They add farther, that Brama, as he waa 
travelling one daj^ apj^ed for some refresh* 
ment to a Paria^ who spt before him human 
flleah^ Since, that time tlieir east has been 
hooottced,andouraheldin abhorrence through* 
out all India. We are not permitted to ap« 
proaoh the towns^ and an j naire or rajahpoot 
maji kill ua» il we go only so near as to breathe 
upon him.*— By St. George, exclaimed the 
Briton, that is exceedingly foolish and unjnst I 
Qqw^ could the Bramins have persuaded the 
Indians to believe such nonsense ?*^ByinstiU 
ling iti^to their mindn in their infancy^ — 
Vn&vtunate man t said the dootor ; how did 
yovk contrive to. extricate yourself from tlie 
abyss of infamy into which the Bramins had 
plunged you at your very bivtb ? No grcatsp 
cnlajnity can belsU a man than to be debased 
in bi» awn> eyea; he it thua deprived of the 
first of consolations : for the moat soothing of 
aU ia> that which ia found Ia the tesouree^ of 
hie OWB mind. 

I fyrst said to myself, replied the Paria, is 
the history of the god Brama true ? it is re- 
lated by. none but the Bramins> who are in- 
terested in ascribing ia themaelves a celestial 
origin* They have, undoubtedly, invented 
the story of the Paria, who endeavoured to 
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make Brama a cannibal, to revenge themselves 
on the Parias, for refusing to believe the re- 
ports they circulated concerning their sanc- 
tity: I reflected farther : admitting tlus <;ir- 
cumstance to be true, God is just; he caunot 
involve a whole cast in the guilt of one of its 
members, when the cast had no participation 
in it. But supposing the whole cast of Parias 
had been accomplices in this crime, tlieir 4e- 
scendants could not have been implicated. 
God punishes not in the children the faults of 
their ancestors, whom they never saw, any 
more than he punishes in the forefathers the 
sins of their unborn descendants. But far- 
ther 'f supposing that I am now included in 
the punishment of a Paria, guilty ^f perfidy 
against his god thousands of years ago, with- 
out having participated in t^at^guilt, can aqy 
thing hated of God continue to exist, and not 
be immediately destroyed ? If I lay under the 
divine malediction, nothing that 1 plant would 
thrive. Lastly, I said to myself, admitting 
that I am hated of God, who is good to me^ I 
will endeavour to make myself agreisable to 
him, by following bis example, and<doing gotxd 
to those whom I ought to hate. 

But, asked the Englishman, how did yeu 
contrive to liTe, btisg an oatoast from the 
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world ? — In the first place, answered the In- 
dian, I reasoned in this manner: If all man- 
kind are thine enemies, be a friend to thyself. 
Thy calamity is not too heavy for human 
streni^th. Be the rain ever so violent, a little 
bird receives but a drop at a time. I rambled 
in the woods, and on the banks of the rivers, 
in quest of food, but in general could find 
nothing but some wild fruit, and was under 
great apprehensions from beasts of prey. 
Hence I was convinced that Nature had made 
scarcely any thing for man alone, and that 
she had attached my existence to that very 
society which had cast me out from its bosom. 
I then repaired to the deserted fields, which 
are very numerous in India, and always found 
some eatable plant which had survived Uie 
ruin of its cultivators. In this manner I 
roved from province to province, certain of 
finding every where a subsistence amid the 
reliques of agriculture. When I found the 
seeds of any useful vegetable, I sowed them, 
saying, if I reap no benefit from them^ others 
will. I felt myself less wretched when I saw 
that I could do some good. There was one 
desire which I was anxious to gratify, that of 
visiting some towns. I admired at a distance 
their ramparts and their towers, the prodigi- 
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ous concourse of vessels oa their rivers, and 

• 

caravans on their roads, laden with merchan- 
dise, conveyed thither from every point of the 
' horizon ; the troops who repaired thither on 
duty from the remotest provinces ; the proces- 
sions of ambassadors with their numerous 
retinues, arriving from foreign kingdoms, to 
make known fortunate events, or to conclude 
alliances. I approached as near as I might 
to their avenues, contemplating with astonish- 
ment the vast columns of dust raised by so 
many travellers, and I trembled with desire 
at the confused noise proceeding from great 
cities, which sounds in the adjacent country 
like the murmuring of the waves breaking on 
the sea-shore. I said to myself : An assem- 
blage of men of so many different conditions, 
uniting their industry, their riches, and their 
joy, must make a pity a most delightful abode. 
But if I am not admitted to approach by day, 
what should prevent me from entering by 
night ? A feeble mouse, which has so many 
enemies, goes to and fro wherever he pleases 
under cover of. the darkness : he passes from 
the hut of the beggar to the palace of the 
king. The light of the stars is sufficient to 
enable him to enjoy life ; why should 1 require 
that of the sun? It was in the vicinity of 
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Delhi that I made these reflections ; they em- 
boldened me to approach the city at night, 
and I entered by the gate of Labor. I first 
traversed a long solitary street, lined on either 
side with houses, in front of which are piazzas, 
and under these the shops of tradesmen. Here 
and there I observed large caravanseras se- 
curely shut up, and vast bazars, or markets, 
where reigned profound silence. Advancing 
into the interior of the city, I came to the 
magnificent quarter of the Omrahs, full of 
palaces and gardens, situated on the banks of 
the Jumna. It rang with the sound of instru- 
ments and the songs of the bayaderes, wlu) 
were dancing by the river-side by torch-light. 
I stopped at the gate of a garden to enjoy 
such a pleasing sight, but was soon compelled 
to retire by the slaves, who drive away the 
poor with sticks. On leaving the quarter of 
the grandees, I passed by several pagodas of 
my religion, where a multitude of wretches 
were lying prostrate on the ground, and weep- 
ing. I hastened away from these monuments 
of superstition and of terror. Farther on, 
the loud voices of the moUahs, announcing 
from aloft the hours of the night, informed 
me that I was at the foot of the minarets of a 
mosque. Near this place were the factories 
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of the Europeans^ with their flags, and watch- 
men incessantly crying, Kaherdar ! take care I 
I then passed a large buildings which I knew 
to be a prison from the clanking of chains, 
and the groans that proceeded from it. I 
soon heard the cries of pain from a rast hos- 
pital, out of which were conveyed cart-loads 
of dead bodies. By the way I met thieves 
running along the streets, and watchmen 
pursuing them y groups of beggars, who, in 
spite of the blows they received, continued 
their solicitations at the gates of the palaces, 
for the offal of their banquets ; and women 
who publicly prostituted themselves for a 
subsistence. At length I arrived at an im- 
mense square, in the centre of which stands 
the palace of the Great Mogul. It was co* 
vered with the tents of the rajahs, or nabobs 
of his guard, and their divisions distinguished 
from each other by torches, standards, and 
long canes, with tails of the cows of Thibet 
at the top : the fortress was surrounded by a 
wide ditch full of water, and d^ended by ar- 
tillery. By the light of the fires kindled by 
the guards, I contemplated the towers of the 
castle, which were lost in the clouds, and the 
length of the ramparts, which extended far* 
tber than the eye could reach. I should have 
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liked to enter, but great korahs, or scourges, 
suspended from the posts, took away all de- 
sire of setting foot in the place. 1 stopped 
therefore at one end of it, near some negro 
slaves, who permitted me to rest myself by 
the fire round which they were sitting. There 
I viewed the imperial palace with admiration, 
and said to myself, here then, dwells the hap- 
piest of men ; it is for his obedience that so 
many religious preach ; for his glory that so 
many ambassadors arrive ; for his exchequer 
that so many provinces are stripped; for his 
pleasure that so many caravans travel; and 
for his safety that so many armed men watch 
in silence ! 

While I was making these reflections, loud 
shouts of joy resounded over the whole square, 
and I saw eight camels deqorated with stream- 
ers pass by. I was informed that they were 
loaded with the heads of rebels, sent to the 
Mogul by his generals from the province of 
Decan, where one of his sons, whom he had 
appointed governor, had been carrying on. war 
with him for three years. Soon afterwards ar- 
rived a courier on a dromedary, bringing in- 
telligence of the loss of a frontier town of 
India, through the treachery of the governor, 
who had delivered it up to the king of Persia. 
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Scarcely had this courier passed, when another, 
dispatched by the governor of Bengal, caifne 
to^announce that the Europeans^to whom the 
emperor, for the benefit of commerce, had 
granted a factory at the mouth of the Ganges, 
bad built a fortress there, and made theffl- 
selves masters of the navigation of the rivet. 
A few minutes after the arrival of these two 
couriers, an officer came out of the palace at 
the head of a detachment of guards. The 
Mogul had ordered him to go to the quarter 
of the Omrahs, and to bring three of the prin- 
cipal of them in chains, being accused of a 
correspondence with the enemies of the 8ta:te, 
He had, the night before, caused a Mollah to 
be confined, for having in his sermons pro- 
nounced a panegyric o» the king of Persia, 
and declared the emperor of India an infidel, 
because he drank wine, in violation of the law 
of Mahomet. It was farther reported, that 
he had ordered one of his wives and two cap* 
tains of his guard to be strangled, and thrown 
into the Jumna, for being concerned in the 
rebellion of his son. While I was reflecting 
on these tragic oceurrenees, a long flame of 
fire rose all at once from the kitchens of the 
seraglio : volumes of smoke mingled with the 
cloudi^, and its red light illumined tlie tewem 
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of the fortress^ its ditches, the square, the 
minarets of the mosques, and extended to the 
very horizon. Large kettle-drums of copper, 
and the karnas, or hautboys of the guard, 
immediately gave the alarm ivith a dreadful 
noise : troops of cavalry spread over the city, 
breaking open the doors of houses near the 
palace, and obliging the inhabitants, ivith 
stripes, to hasten to extinguish the fire. I too 
found how dangerous the neighbourhood of 
the great is to the little. The great are like 
the fire which burns even those who throw 
incense into it, if they approach too near. . I 
endeavoured to escape, but all the avenues of 
the square were blocked up. I should have 
found it impossible to get away, had not the 
side on which I was, providentially, been that 
of the seraglio. As the eunuchs were remov^ 
ingthe women from it upon elephants, they 
facilitated my escape; for as fast as the 
guards compelled the inhabitants, with stripes, 
to go and assist at the fire, the elephants, with 
their trunks, obliged them to retire. . Now 
pursued by the one, now driven back by the 
others, I at length escaped from amidst this 
terrible confusion, and by the light of the 
fire proceeded to the other extremity of the 
suburbs, where, in their bumble cottages^ far 
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from the great, the poor rested in peace from 
their labours. There I again began to take 
breath. I said to myself: I have at last seen 
a city ; I have beheld the abode of the mas- 
ters of nations ! Ob ! by how many masters 
are not they themselves enslaved I Even in 
the season of repose, they are subservient to 
voluptuousness, ambition, superstition, and 
avarice ; they have reason to fear, even in 
tlieir sleep, a multitude of wretched and mis* 
chievous creatures by whom they are sur- 
rounded ; — robbers, beggars, prostitutes, 
incendiaries ; and their very soldiers, priests, 
and grandees. What must be the state of 
this city by day, if it is so turbulent during 
thje night ? The miseries of man increase 
with his pleasures. How much, then, is the 
emperor, who possesses them all, to be pitied ! 
He has occasion to fear civil and foreign wars, 
and the very objects that constitute his con- 
solation and his defence'— his generals, his 
guards, his moUahs, his wives, and his chil- 
dren. The ditches of his fortress cannot 
check the phantoms of superstition, nor can 
his well-trained elephants repel gloomy cares. 
For my part, I fear none of all these things ; 
no tyrant possesses any empire either over my 
body or my soul. I can serve God according 
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to the dictates of my conscicnccj and have 
nothing to apprehend from man, if I do not 
torment myself: in truth, a Paria is less 
wretched than an emperor. As I uttered these 
words, my eyes oYerflowed with tears ; and 
droppings upon my knees, I returned thanks 
to heaven, which, to teach me to endure my 
miseries, had exhibited to my view others still 
more intolerable. 

Since that time I have confined my visits 
to the suburbs of Delhi ; there I beheld the 
stars shining upon the habitation of men, and 
mingling with their fires, as if the heavens 
and the city had formed one and the same do - 
main. Wh«n the moon rose to illumine the 
scene, I perceived other colours besid^ those 
of day. I admired the silvery hue of the 
trees, reftected at a distance in the waters of 
the Jumna, f traversed unmolested whole 
quarters solitary and silent, and the entire 
city then seemed to be my own ; and yet its 
inhabitants would have refused me a handfitl 
of rice, so great was the detestattiou in which 
religion caused me to be held ! As I could not 
find a subsistence among the living, i sought 
it among the dead ; I repaired to the cemete- 
ries, to eat upon the tombs the food otkred 
there by the piety of relations. Here I loved 
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to meditate : Here^ said I to myself, is the city 
of peace; ;here neither power. nor pride can 
intrude ; here innocence and virtue are se- 
cure ; here all the fears of life, even that of 
dying, are extinct;, here is the inn where the 
-weary traveller rests for ever from his fatigues, 
and here the persecuted Paria reposes. With 
such ideas I began to think death desirable, 
and to despise the world. I fixed my eyes on 
the sky, where multitudes of stars were every 
moment bursting forth to view. Though a 
stranger to .their destinies, I was convinced 
that they were, connected with those of men, 
and that Natui^e, who has rendered so many 
things which they cannot s^e subservient to 
their wants, had assuredly connected with 
tliem such, as she had placed in their sight. 
My soul then soared into the firmament among 
the stars, and. when Aurora added her rosy 
tints to their soft and everlasting rays, I fan- 
cied myself at the portals of heaven. But no 
sooner did her beams gild the tops of the 
pagodas, than I disappeared like a spirit ; I 
withdrew far from men, to repose in the fields, 
at the foot of some tree, where I was lulled 
to sleep by the singing, of birds. 

Tender and unfortunate man ! exclaimed 
the Briton ; how affecting is your narrative ! 
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Believe me, most cities are not worth seeing* 
but by night. After all. Nature has nocturnal 
beauties which are not the least touching ; a 
famous poet of my country has celebrated no 
others. But, tell me, how did you contrive 
to make yourself happy by day-light P 

It was a great thing, replied the Indian, to 
be happy by night. Nature resembles a beau- 
tiful woman, who by day exhibits only the 
beauties of her face to the eyes of the vulgar, 
but at night reveals all her secret charms to 
her lover. But if solitude has its pleasures, 
it has likewise its privations ; it appears to the 
unfortunate a peaceful haunt, whence be be- 
holds, nnailected, the impetuous eurrent ef 
the passions of others ; but while he is eon- 
gratulating himself on his tranquillity, thne 
hurries him also along. It is impossible to 
east anchor in the river of life ; it carries 
away both the man that struggles against its 
current, and him who abandons himself to it ; 
the wise man as well as the fool» and both ar« 
rive at the conclusion of their dayd, one after 
abusing, and the other without enjoying them. 
I desired not to be wiser than Nature, nor to 
find happiness beyond the limits of the laws 
she has prescribed for man. I ardently wished 
for a friend to whom l might commumcate 
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my pleasures and my pains. Such a person 
Ilong^ sought among my equals, but found 
them all .infected with envy. I, howeyer, 
found one that was affectionate, grateful, 
faithful, untainted with prejudices : he was 
not, indeed, of my species; it was the dog 
you there see at your feet. He bad been 
turned out, when quite young, into the street, 
where he was near perishing of hunger. I 
felt compassion for his fate ; I took care of 
him : he grew attached to me, and I made 
him my inseparable companion. This was not 
sufficient : I wanted a friend that was more 
wretched than a dog; who was aequainted 
with all the miseries of human life, and could 
assist me to bear them ; who was desirous 
only of the gifts of Nature, and with whom } 
could enjoy them. It is only by entwining 
their brauches that two feeble shrubs are able 
to resist the storm. Providence accomplished 
my wishes by giving me a good wife. At the 
source of my wretchedness I found that of my 
felicity. One night when 1 was in the ceme- 
tery of the Bramins,! perceived by tlie moon- 
light a young female Bramin, half-covered 
with a yellow veil. At the sight of a woman 
of the biood of my tyrants, I drew back with 
horror ; hut I approached her from compa»- 
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sion, v^hen I beheld the duty in which she was 
engaged. She was placing food upon a hil- 
lock that covered the ashes of her mother^ 
who had recently been burned alive with the 
corpse of her father, according to the custom 
of the east; she was burning incense over it 
to calm her spirit. My eyes filled with tears, 
on beholding a person more wretched than 
myself. Alas ! I exclaimed, I am bound by 
the bonds of infamy, but thou' by those of 
glory ! At any rate, I live peacefully at the 
bottom of my precipice, while thou totterest 
on the brink of thine. The same ddom which 
has befallen thy mother threatens one day to 
be thy own. Thou hast received but otie life, 
and thou must die two deaths : if thy own 
death should not bring thee to the grave, that 
of thy husband will plunge thee into it alive. 
I wept and she wept : our eyes, sufiiised with 
tears, met and spoke to each other the lan- 
guage of affliction ; she turned from me, co- 
vered herself with her veil, and retired. The 
next night I repaired to the same place. This 
time she bad placed a great quantity of food 
on the grave of her mother; she judged that 
I wanted it, and as the Bramins frequently 
poison their funeral meats to prevent the 
Parias from eating of them, she brought no- 
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tliiug but fruit, that I might entertain no ap- 
prehensions of the kind. I was touched with 
this token of her humanity, and to shew the 
respect I felt for her filial pfferiug, instead of 
taking her fruits, I strewed flowers overthena. 
These were poppies, expressive of the part I 
took in her sorrows. The next night I ob- 
served with joy that she approved my hom- 
age ; the poppies were watered, and she had 
placed a fresh basket of fruit at some distance 
from the grave. Compassion and gratitude 
made me bold. Not daring to speak to her as 
a Paria, f6r fear of exposing her to trouble, 
1 resolved, as a n^an, to express all the affec- 
tions she had excited in my soul. To make 
myself understood, I borrowed, according to 
the custom of India, th^ language, of the 
flowers ; to the poppies I added marigolds. 
The next night I found my poppies ai^d mari- 
golds refreshed with water. , The night fol- 
lowing t became still bolder; joining with the 
poppies and marigolds a flower of foulsapatte, 
which is used by shoemakers to stain leather 
black, as the expression of a humble and un- 
fortunate passion. The next morning, at the 
dawn of day, I hastened to the grave; but 
found the flower withered, because it had not 

N 
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been watered. The Bucceeding nigtit I placed 
there, with a trembling hand, a tulip, whose 
red leaTes and black heart expressed the 
flames by which I was consumed : the next 
day I found my tulip in the same state as the 
fouisapatte. I was overwhelmed with grief; 
yet tb6 second day afterward I carried thither 
a rose*bud with its thornS| as a symbol of my 
hopes mingled with many fe^rs. But what 
was my despair when I beheld, by the first 
gliminering of day, my rose-bud hurled far 
from tbl^ grave ! I thought I should have lost 
my senses. I then resolved to speak to her, 
let the consequences be what they would. 
The following night, the moment she ap- 
peared, I threw myself at her feet, but unable 
to utter a word, I presented her my rose. 
Unhappy man ! said she, thou speakest to me 
of love, to me who shall soon be no more. 
After the example of my mother, I must ac- 
coAipany my husband, who is just dead, to 
the funeral pile. He was old ; 1 was married 
to him when a child. Adieu ; retire and for- 
get me ; in three days I shall be but a handful 
of ashes. She said, and sighed. Impressed 
with profound sorrow, I replied : Unfortunate 
Bramin, Nature has burst tlie bonds which 
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society bad imposed oq you ; now break your- 
self those of superstition. This you way do 
by aceeptiDg me for your husband.--^ What I 
es^claiined she, with tears, shall I shun death 
to live with thee in disgrace ! Ah ! if thou 
lovest me, let me die !*^Heuvsn forbid, I ve- 
joinedy that I should extricate you from your 
misery only to plunge you into mine ! Beloved 
Bramin ! let us flee together to the recesses 
of the forest ; If is better to trust ourselves 
with tigers than with noen. But HeaVea, in 
which I coujfide, will not abandon us. Let us 
go : love, night, thy wretchedness, thy inno«< 
eence, are all in our favour. liOt us hasten, 
unfortunate widow ; thy funeral pile is already 
preparing, and thy deceased husband sum- 
mons thee awayl She then fixed her eyes 
with a sigh on the grave of her mother^ then 
turned them towards heaven» and dropping 
one of her hands into mine took my rose with 
the other. I took her immediately by the arra^ 
and we departed. 1 threw h^ veil into the 
Ganges, to make her relations believe that she 
had drowned herself. We continued our 
course several nights along the bs^ks of tlie 
river, concealing ourselves by day in the rioe*^ 
lieMs. At length we arrived in this country^ 
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formerly depopulated by war. I penetrated 
into the recesses of this wood, where 1 have 
built this hut, and planted a little garden, and 
here we live perfectly happy. I revere my 
wife as the luminary of day, and I love her as 
that of night. In this retirement we are every 
thing to each other ; we are despised by the 
world ; but as we mutually esteem each other, 
the praises which I bestow, or which I receive 
from her, appear more grateful than the ap- 
plause of a whole nation. So saying, he 
looked at his infant in his cradle, and at his 
wife, who was shedding tears of joy. 
. The doctor, wiping his eyes, said to his 
host : in truth, what is honoured among men 
is often deserving of their contempt, and what 
is despised by them is often worthy of being 
honoured. But God is just ! you are a thou- 
sand times more happy in your obscurity, 
than the chief of the Bramins of Jageruaut 
in all his glory. He is exposed, like the rest 
of his cast, to all the revolutions of fortune : 
on them fall most of the calamities of the civil 
and foreign wars which have for so many ages 
desolated your beautiful country ; 'tis they 
who are required to raise forced contribu- 
tions, on account of the empire thby possess 
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over the opinion of the people. But what is 
still more cruel for tbem, t)iey are the first 
victims of their inhuman religion. By preach- 
ing up error, they impress it so ileeply m their 
own minds, that they lose the sentiment of 
trath, justioe, humanity, and piety ; they are 
bound in the chains of superstition, with 
which they endeavour tointhral their country' 
men. They are obliged to perform incessant 
abadntions and purifications, and to abstain 
from a great number of innocent pleasures. 
Finally, what cannot be said without horror, in 
consequence of their barbarous doctrines, 
they beheld their relatiTe»*-^*-mothers, Sisters, 
daughters, burned alive. In this manner 
they are punished by Nature, whose laws they 
have vidaled. As £sr yon, you may be sin* 
cere, benerolent, just, hospkabis, pious | and 
you escape, the strokes of fortune, and the 
Bsiseries of optnien, by means ef your h«it 
mibation itsdf. 

After this oonversatioii, the Paria left faia 
guest to talie his repoae, and rathred with his 
wife, taking wiihhim the cradle of his afiild, 
into an af^oining rnem. 

At day^beeak, thf next momuig, the doetat 
was awahfld by the singuig of the birds, whkU^ 
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had built nests in the branches of the Indian 
fig-tree, and by the Yoiees of the Paria and 
his wife, who were jointly offering their morn- 
ing supplication. He rose, and was exceed- 
ingly mortified when, on the Paria and his 
wife opening their door to wish him good 
morning, he perceived that they had no other 
bed in the hut than the conjugal couch, which 
they had relinquished to him, and had sat up 
all night themselves. After they had saluted 
him, they hastened to prepare breakfast. 
Meanwhile he took a turn in the garden : he 
found that it was surrounded, like the hut, 
with arcades of the Indian fig-tree, so thickly 
intwined^ as to form a hedge impervious eren 
to the eye. He only perceived above their 
foliage the red sides of the rock,. which flanked 
the valley all around him ; and from which 
issued a little stream that watered the garden, 
planted without any kind of order. He ob- 
served mangoustins, orange trees, cocoa trees, 
litchi8,durions,manguier8,jacquiers, bananas, 
and other vegetables, in fruit or flower, grow- 
ing promiscuously. Their very trunks were 
covered ; the betel twined itself round the 
areka palm, and the pepper climbed up the 
sugar-cane. The air was embalmed • with 
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their perfumes. Though most of the trees 
were still in the shade, the first rays of Aurora 
began to tinge their tops, around which flut- 
tered innumerable colibris, - sparkling like 
rubies and topazes, while the bengal! and the 
i^nsasoule, or the bird with five hundred 
voices, executed their melodious concerts on 
their nests. The doctor was walking beneath 
these charming shades, free from learned and 
ambitious thoughts, when the Paria came to 
invite him to breakfast. Your garden is de- 
lightful, said the Englishman, the only fault 
I find with it is, that it is too small. Were I 
in your place, I would add a green to it, and 
extend it into the forest. — Sir, replied the 
Paria, the less space we occupy, the more se- 
cure we are ; a leaf is sufficient for the nest 
of a humming bird. They entered the hut, 
where they found the Paria's wife in a corner,^ 
suckling her child: After a silent repast, the 
doctor was preparing to depart, when the In^ 
dian said to him : my guest, the country is 
still inundated with the rain of the night, the 
roads are impassable; stay this day with us. — 
I cannot, said the doctor, I have too many 
people with me. I see, rejoined the Paria, 
that you are in haste to quit the country of 
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the Bramins, and to return to that of the 
Christians, wluMe religion teaches all ine» to 
lire like brethren. The doctor rose, sighing ; 
on which the Paris made a sign to his wife, 
wh<^ with downcast eyes^ sileptly presented 
to the doctor a basket filled with flowers and 
fruits. The Paris then addressed the £»g- 
KshmaA in these terms :-*^ 

Excuse our poTcrty, Sir ; we ha^e neitber 
ambergris nor the wood of aloes with whieh 
to perfume our guests, according to the ensr 
tom of India ; but I hcfte you will not despise 
this little basket, filled by the hand of my wife. 
There are in i^ neither poppies nor majrigqids^ 
httt jaso^in, moitgris, and bergamotte,. whish 
by their perfumes, are emblems of our aflfoe^ 
tioa, ika reneasbrsBce of wkidi will resHiin 
when we shall see yon no more. Tlie doctor 
took tha basket, and sidd to the PaHa : I ean» 
not, make a snfficiciil acknowledgment fsr 
your hospitality, or teatify all the estsflm I 
feel for you. Accept this gold watch; it is 
the .work oi the most celebrated watohmsfcer 
in . LondoDy-«<" We have np oceasioii for a wttb^, 
9ir» answered the {^aria ; we have o^e wluch 
never stands still, aad is never ont of sffflor ; 
I m^n the sun.wyywalcb strikes the houn^ 
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added the doctor. — Oar birds sing them^ re- 
joined the Paria.— At least, said the doctor, 
accept these strings of beads, to make red 
necklaces for your wife and child. — ^My wife 
and child, answered the Indian, will never 
want red necklaces as long as our garden 
produces Angola peas. — Then take these pis- 
tols, said the doctor, to defend yourselves 
against robbers in your solitude.— Poverty, 
said the Paria, is a rampart which protects 
us from robbers ; the very silver which deco- 
rates your pistols would be sufficient to at- 
tract them hither. In the name of God who 
protects us, and from whom we expect our re- 
ward, deprive us not of the recompense for 
our hospitality ! — And yet, replied the Eng- 
lishman, I should wish you to have some token 
of remembrance. — Well, my honoured guest, 
replied the Paria, since you desire it, I will 
take the liberty to propose an exchange; give 
me your pipe, and take mine. When I smoke 
in yours, I shall call to mind that an European 
Pandect once deigned to accept the hospitality 
of a poor Paria. The doctor immediately 
presented to him bis pipe of English leather, 
with a mouth-piece of yellow amber, and re- 
ceived in return that of the Paria, made of 
bamboo, with a bowl of baked earth. 
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He then called his attendanlB, who were in 
a deplorable condition after such a dismal 
ni^t; and haying embraced the Paria, lie 
stepped into his palanquin. "The Parians wife 
who could not restrain her teafs, remained ai 
the door of the hut, with her child in her 
arms ; but her husband accompanied the doc- 
tor to the extremity of the wood, loading him 
With benedictions. May God reward you^ said 
he,for ypnr goodness towards the unfortunate I 
May he conduct yo[U in safety to England^ 
that land of learning and of friendship^ whose 
childr^ seek the truth orer the whole world ^ 
for the happiness of mankind !-**-! have tra* 
versed half the globe, replied the doctor, and 
have met with nothing but error and discord : 
I have found truth and happiness iio where 
but in your cottage. At these words they 
parted with mutual tears. The doctor was 
already at a great distance, when, he still saw 
the virtuous Paria at the foot of a tree, making 
signs with his hands to bid him adieu. 

The doctor on his return to Calcutta, em-* 
barked for Chadernagore, whence he set sail 
to England. On his arrival in London, he 
delivered the ninety bales of manuscripts to 
the president of the Royal Society, who de* 
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posited them in the British Museum, ^here 
the literati and journalists are still engaged 
in translating, praisings abusing, and critici- 
sing them. As for the doctor, he kept to him- 
self the Paria*s three answers on truth. He 
often smoked with his pipe, and when he was 
asked, what was the most useful information 
he had acquired in his travels, he would reply. 
Truth should be sought with a simple heart ; 
it is to be found only in Nature, and sho4j;|dbe 
communicated only to the good. To tliis he 
would add : Happiness is to be found nc 
where but in the company of a good wife. 
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